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GENERAL  INTRODUCTION 

The  Advertisement  and  the  Award  of  the  Adjudicators, 
which  are  printed  on  the  preceding  pages,  indicate  the 
design  which  the  promoters  of  the  Prize  Essays  had 
in  view. 

In  response  to  the  advertisement,  essays — numbering 
in  all  203 — were  sent  in  from  England,  Ireland,  Scot- 
land, Wales,  Newfoundland,  Sierra  Leone,  Canada,  West 
Indies,  Australia,  and  China ;  showing  that  Methodist 
thought  had  been  largely  exercised  upon  the  subject. 

At  the  present  moment,  when  the  Class  Meeting  is 
being  elevated  to  the  position  of  a  burning  question,  it 
is  thought  that  the  publication  of  these  Essays  may  be 
highly  useful  to  ministers  and  laymen — and  especially 
to  Class  Leaders ;  and  they  are  now  issued  in  the  hope 
that  through  the  divine  blessing  they  may  be  largely 
instrumental  in  stimulating  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
Church. 
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THE  CLASS  MEETING: 

A    DEFENCE    AND    A    PLEA 

'npHE  Story  of  the  origin  of  the  Methodist  Class 
Meeting,  as  preserved  in  the  terse,  simple,  beauti- 
ful narrative  which  prefaces  "  the  Rules  of  the  Society," 
is  too  well  known  and  too  easily  accessible  to  need 
repetition  here.  It  was  an  outgrowth  and  product  of 
that  Evangelical  Revival  which  gave  so  powerful  and 
permanent  a  stimulus  to  the  religious  life  of  the  last  and 
present  centuries — a  stimulus  diffused  far  and  wide, 
especially  amongst  English-speaking  peoples  wherever 
they  have  established  a  dominion  or  a  dwelling-place — 
and  which  to  the  present  hour  is  exercising  a  confessed 
and  a  beneficent  influence  upon  the  teaching  and  the 
activities  of  Evangelical  Communions  throughout  Chris- 
tendom. The  institution  of  the  Class  Meeting  contri- 
Ijuted  largely  to  the  success  of  that  great  work  of  God 
by  organising  it  from  the  beginning  on  a  spiritual,  simple, 
easily-extended  basis.  Mr.  R.  W.  Dale  thinks  this  ordi- 
nance is  itself  "perhaps  the  most  striking  and  original  of 
the  fruits  of  the  Revival.  It  was  not  invented,  it  was 
the  creation  of  the  circumstances  in  which  the  Revival 
was  carried  on  :  it  was  the  natural  product  of  the  soil." 
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In  the  early  days  of  the  movement  thousands  of  converts 
in  various  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  needed  rehgious 
instruction  and  care.  No  adequate  provision,  scarcely  any 
provision  at  all  of  ordinary  pastoral  oversight  was  possible. 
Class  Meetings  did  much  to  supply  that  great  want,  and 
thereby  gave  cohesion  and  permanence  to  the  work. 

But  now  for  a  long  time  past,  by  the  blessing  of 
God,  Methodism  has  attained  dimensions,  and  been 
consolidated  into  an  ecclesiastical  system,  not  inferior  to 
sister  churches  of  much  older  standing.  The  conditions 
at  first  existing  are  not  the  conditions  of  to-day.  And 
under  these  altered  circumstances  it  can  excite  no 
surprise  that  the  question  is  raised — at  home  and  abroad 
— whether  this  ordinance,  however  valuable  at  the  outset 
and  valuable  still  in  many  ways,  ought  for  all  time  to  be 
perpetuated  and  made  obligatory  as  a  condition  of 
membership  amongst  us.  The  appointment  by  the  last 
Conference  (1887)  of  an  influential  committee  "to 
inquire,  generally,  into  our  mode  of  Church  membership" 
is  a  pregnant  proof  of  the  extent  to  which  many  minds 
are  exercised  on  this  subject.  No  such  step  would  have 
been  taken  had  not  circumstances  seemed  to  demand  it. 
In  some  branches  of  Methodism  changes  herein  have 
been  adopted.  Others  contemplate  similar  action,  but  are 
pausing  to  see  what  the  parent  body  will  do.  The  time 
is  therefore  opportune  for  discussion.  It  is  satisfactory 
to  know  that  no  assault  from  any  quarter  threatens  the 
Class  Meeting  as  such.  Its  value  is  universally  confessed. 
The  objections  urged  are  merely  against  its  retention  as 
a  condition  of  Church  membership. 

In  dealing  with  that  burning  and  vital  question,  it 
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will,  I  hope,  be  permitted  to  me  to  relate  under  what 
circumstances,  and  in  what  special  aspect  of  the  question, 
my  own  attention  was  first  drawn  to  it. 

THE  PROBLEM  STATED. 

Some  years  ago,  being  then  a  probationer  for  the 
Wesleyan  ministry,  and  having  more  than  half  completed 
the  four  years'  course,  I  began  to  anticipate  the  final 
examinations,  and  especially  the  unreserved  assent  and 
consent  to  Methodist  doctrine  find  discipline  required  in 
order  to  ordination.  The  doctrine  caused  me  no  diffi- 
culty ;  but  the  polity,  in  one  leading  feature  of  it, 
threatened  to  interpose  a  fatal  bar  to  further  progress. 

I  saw  that  Methodism,  as  a  branch  of  the  Christian 
Church,  unlike  other  churches,  claimed  by  her  action 
and  example  to  make  attendance  at  the  Class  Meeting, 
or  enrolment  therein,  a  binding  condition  of  Church 
membership ;  and  to  repel  from  her  communion  whoever 
refused  to  conform  to  that  requirement.  The  position 
assumed  was  quite  different  during  AA'esley's  lifetime — 
and  for  a  short  period  subsequently,  when  converts  and 
others  sought  admission  only  to  the  Society.  The  Society 
"  did  not  pretend  to  be  a  church  at  all ;  it  was  simply  a 
confederation  of  good  men  who  loved  the  Gospel  and 
desired  to  spread  Scriptural  holiness  throughout  the 
land."  It  was  composed  of  persons  usually  assembling 
for  worship  out  of  church  hours,  and  amongst  whom  no 
regular  provision  was  made  for  the  administration  of  the 
Sacraments.  Its  founder  meant  it  to  be  a  voluntary 
association  within  the  Church,  or  affiliated  to  it,  resem 
bling  (not  doctrinally  but  ecclesiastically)  the  self-governed 
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brotherhoods  and  sisterhoods  that  at  various  periods 
arose  within  the  pale  of  Rome.  But  while  Rome  found 
room  for  these  zealous  propagandists  and  devotees,  and 
employed  them,^  the  Anglican  bishops  and  clergy,  with 
few  exceptions,  adopted  a  hostile  and  short-sighted 
policy,  which  made  comprehension  impossible.  Hence 
the  original  idea  was  frustrated.  A  change  became  in- 
evitable. By  the  force  of  circumstances,  rather  let  us 
say  by  the  overruling  Providence  of  God,  a  separate 
Church  system  was  gradually  created,  with  its  duly 
appointed  pastors  and  its  provision  of  every  element  of 
Church  life  as  required  in  the  New  Testament — called 
into  existence  as  other  communities  had  been  from  time 
to  time  by  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church,  and  endowed 
as  seemed  good  to  Him. 

When  other  things  had  been  thus  changed  and 
gradually  set  in  order,  it  might  reasonably  follow  that  the 
conditions  of  membership  should  be  reconsidered,  and 
brought  into  accordance  with  the  teaching  of  the  New 
Testament.  Certainly  no  man,  or  body  of  men,  may 
make  the  door  of  Christ's  fold  narrower  than  He  has 
seen  fit  to  make  it.  I  have  heard  it  argued  that  persons 
are  only  excluded  thereby  from  following  ivith  us — they 
may  follow  with  others,  and  thus  no  practical  grievance 
can  arise  or  injury  be  inflicted.  But  Methodism  cannot 
claim  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  at  the 
same  time  merely  an  esoteric  body,  governed  by  private 
regulations.  Moreover,  there  are  countries  and  districts 
where  she  exists  alone,  and  the  only  alternative  to  union 

^   "  The  Catholic  Church  neither  submits  to  enthusiasm  nor  pro- 
scribes it,  but  uses  it." — Lord  Macaulay. 
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with  her  is  sundrance  from  the  outward  and  visible 
Church.  How  can  this  regulation  be  justified  in  such 
cases?  It  will  not  sufifice  to  plead  the  utility  of  the 
Class  Meeting.  Much  less  will  it  suffice  to  plead  that 
the  majority  of  our  people  are  opposed  to  any  change. 
We  are  under  law  to  Christ,  not  to  the  vox  populi. 
Moreover,  the  utility  of  Prayer  Meetings,  Society  Meet- 
ings, Love -feasts,  Bible  readings,  is  indisputable,  but 
attendance  upon  them  is  not  compulsory. 

A  still  more  serious  difficulty  confronted  me.  As  a 
minister  it  would  be  my  duty  to  carry  out  these  regula- 
tions, steadily  refusing  to  admit  to  membership  in  the 
Church  of  God  any  person,  however  sound  in  the  faith 
or  saintly  in  spirit  and  conduct,  who  would  not  conform 
thereto.  To  do  this  would  be  unendurable  except  under 
a  sense  of  duty  to  Christ ! 

It  only  remained  therefore  to  inquire — What  authority 
for  this  demand  is  there  in  the  New  Testament, — in  the 
Gospels,  or  in  the  Acts  and  writings  of  the  x\postles  ? 
That  such  warrant  exists  is  constructively  assumed  in  the 
ordination  service.  Its  searching  questions  concerning 
doctrine  and  discipline  are  coupled  with  continual  refer- 
ences to  Holy  Scripture  as  the  sole  standard  by  which 
all  things  are  to  be  proved,  and  the  sufficient  rule  of 
faith  and  practice.  Putting  together  the  several  questions 
and  answers,  the  service  distinctly  implies  that  "  the 
office  and  work  of  a  minister  and  pastor  in  the  Church  " 
is  committed  only  to  those  who  have  satisfied  themselves 
of  the  Divine  validity  of  the  system  they  are  charged  to 
administer.  I  had  not  yet  seen  how  this  validity  could 
be  established. 
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THE  SOLUTION  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

came  in  what  has  always  since  appeared  to  me  a  remark- 
able way.  I  was  walking  alone  one  morning  on  the 
South  Berkshire  Downs  pondering  these  things  when 
suddenly  the  light  broke.  The  long  and  painful  quest 
was  over.  Like  an  intuition  or  a  revelation,  the  line  of 
thought  was  presented  which,  after  careful  and  repeated 
examination,  set  me  at  rest.  At  a  later  period  I  found 
that  the  argument  was  not  new — an  additional  proof  of 
its  soundness — but  to  me  it  was  new,  and  it  was  inde- 
pendently reached. 

The  principal  passage  (to  be  quoted  presently)  which 
furnishes  the  basis  for  what  follows  occurs  in  the  narrative 
of  the  first  founding  of  the  Church  (Acts  ii.)  Not  that 
a  single  passage  exhausts  the  argument.  Rather,  it 
establishes  a  broad  and  general  principle  which  is  con- 
firmed and  exemplified  by  many  other  Scriptures ;  by 
the  known  practice  of  the  primitive  age ;  and  by  the 
earliest  and  most  widely  adopted  creed  of  Christendom. 
It  gathers  many  scattered  rays  to  a  focus,  and  forms  a 
blended  unity — luminous,  clear,  consistent. 

The  Christian  Church  dates  from  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost. Any  previous  allusions  to  it  were  anticipatory.  It 
became  actually  existent  in  the  Upper  Room,  and  was 
"born  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  It  comprised  not  the 
Apostles  only  but  the  hundred  and  twenty.  They  were 
all  with  one  accord  in  one  place — all  received  the  bap- 
tism from  on  high — all  as  living  stones  were  built  up 
together  for  an  habitation  of  God  through  the  Spirit. 
In  that   hour   "the  Christian   community   assumed    its 
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separate  and  organised  existence."^  "And  the  same 
day  there  were  added  unto  them  about  three  thousand 
souls  "  (v.  41). 

What  was  the  nature  and  what  the  characteristics  of 
the  Church  Hfe  then  created  ?  The  following  verse  con- 
tains the  answer. 

THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  CHURCH 

as  Divinely  founded  was  fourfold.      Literally  rendered 
the  forty-second  verse  reads,  "And  they  continued  sted- 
fastly  in  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles,  and  in  the  fellow- 
ship, in  breaking  of  the  bread,  and  in  the  prayers."     So 
simple,  so  spiritual,  so  closely  united,  so  firmly  founded, 
was  the  first  brotherhood  of  believers.      St.  Chrysostom 
enthusiastically  calls  it  "an  angelic  republic." 
(a)  "The  Teaching  of  the  Apostles." — The  doctrine 
they  were   sent   to   proclaim,   and  which  was  to  be 
preached  in  all  the  world.     This  is  foundational  and 
is  therefore  first  mentioned.      Under  this  dispensation 
of  the  Spirit,  truth  and  the  teaching  of  the  truth  holds 
the  primary  place.      Upon  it  Christianity  rests. 
(^>)  "Fellowship." — Whereby  a  true  spiritual  unity  and 

brotherhood  of  disciples  is  realised  and  fostered. 
(r)  "  Breaking  of  the  Bread." — An  obvious  allusion 
to  the  Lord's  Supper,  celebrated  by  the  early  Chris- 
tians on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  and  frequently  on 
other  occasions  and  in  conjunction  with  their  ordinary 
meals,  and  bringing  to  mind  the  great  sacrifice  of  love. 
(d)  "  Prayers." — The  cry  of  the  soul  for  Divine  help  on 
its  own  behalf  and  on  behalf  of  the  Church  and  of 

^  Dean  Milman,  History  of  CkHstianity,  Book  II.  chap.  i. 
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humanity.      Probably  it  includes  here  all  acts  of  united 

public  worship,  whether  offered  in  supplication  or  in 

song. 

These  were  the  essential  ordinances  in  the  primitive 
and  Apostolic  Church,  "as  a  pattern  to  all  that  should 
follow."  They  "  indicate  the  various  exercises  of  religion 
in  which  all  churches  and  individual  Christians  ought  to 
continue  steadfast"  (Rev.  W.  Arthur).  They  are  the 
Divine  ground-plan  upon  which  as  a  basis  the  entire 
edifice  should  be  upreared.  They  are  the  great  means 
and  channels  of  grace — (a)  Educational,  (d)  Social. 
(c)  Sacramental,  (d)  Devotional.  Speaking  generally, 
the  first  and  third  minister  sustenance  and  growth — 
they  are  channels  of  supply  (a)  for  the  understanding,  (c) 
for  the  heart.  The  second  and  fourth  are  channels  of 
outflow  {b)  towards  the  brotherhood,  {d)  towards  God. 
Unitedly  they  are  adapted  to  awaken  and  sustain  the 
spiritual  life  and  to  keep  it  in  full  exercise  and  vigour. 

That  an  equal  authority  and  importance  belongs  to 
each  of  these  ordinances  is  evident  from  their  close 
association.  They  represent  foundation  principles  ;  and 
prijiciples  never  become  obsolete.  The  first,  third,  and 
fourth  have  in  most  communions  been  deemed  vital. 
Why  not  the  second  ? 

Very  clear  proof  would  be  needed  to  make  it  even 
probable  that  fellowship  is  not  of  the  same  order  as  the 
rest,  and  yet  is  placed  indiscriminately  amongst  them. 
If  the  others  are  essential,  it  is  essential.  If  they  are 
obligatory,  it  is  not  less  so.  They  form  in  their  com- 
pleteness one  Divine  harmony.  Each  draws  life  from 
the  other  and  they  must  on  no  account  be  parted.    They 
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are  equally  authoritative,  fundamental,  Apostolic.  They 
must  always  remain  the  true  notes  of  Catholicity — the 
four  corner-stones  of  the  Church's  spiritual  order  and 
unity  ; — its  basis,  teaching — its  topstone,  worship.  Like 
the  New  Jerusalem  which  St.  John  saw  in  Apo- 
calyptic vision  coming  down  out  of  heaven  from  God 
—  "the  city  lieth  four-square,  having  its  four  sides 
egimi." 

It  must,  however,  be  clearly  understood  and  recog- 
nised, that  whereas  these  ordinances  are  of  God,  and  to 
be  perpetuated,  the  mode  of  their  observance  is  noivhere 
pi-escribed.  On  such  matters  a  wide  latitude  is  permis- 
sible. Principles  are  fixed,  but  their  practical  applications 
may  be  modified  and  varied  according  to  the  require- 
ments of  various  ages  and  nationalities.  Much  has  been 
left  to  historical  development.  In  point  of  fact  this 
liberty  has  been  largely  used.  For  example,  the  sacra- 
mental "  breaking  of  bread  "  has  been  solemnised  with 
and  without  hturgical  forms  ;  in  various  attitudes,  sitting, 
standing,  kneeling  (none  of  them  the  attitude  of  our  Lord 
and  His  disciples  at  its  institution — they  were  reclining) ; 
at  various  intervals  more  or  less  frequent ;  and  various 
hours,  morning,  noon,  and  night.  In  like  manner 
neither  the  methods  of  teaching  nor  the  ritual  of  worship 
have  been  stereotyped  or  uniform.  Had  the  validity  of 
ordinances  depended  upon  the  form,  fixed  rules  would 
have  been  furnished  in  Scripture.  In  the  case  of  reli- 
gious institutions  first  principles  alone  are  essential  and 
vital :  forms  are  non-essential  and  variable.  With  refer- 
ence to  our  present  inquiry,  therefore,  it  is  important  to 
ascertain 
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WHAT  IS  MEANT  BY  FELLOWSHIP? 

What  special  element  does  it  contribute  to  Church  life 
as  a  means  of  spiritual  growth  and  edification  ? 

The  word  signifies  "mutual  recognition,  counsel, 
help  " — familiar  association  and  intercourse  on  friendly 
and  equal  terms, — communion.  To  trace  its  use  through- 
out the  New  Testament,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  context 
seize  its  finer  shades  and  gradations  of  meaning,  would 
unduly  lengthen  this  paper.  It  occurs  in  all  the  follow- 
ing passages,  being  sometimes  translated  "fellowship" 
and  sometimes  "communion" — i  Corinth,  i.  9  and  x. 
15;  2  Corinth,  vi.  14  and  xiii.  14;  Gal.  ii.  9;  Philip, 
i.  5,  ii.  I,  and  iii.  10;  Philemon  6.  In  i  John  i.  3-8, 
where  the  word  is  four  times  repeated  and  is  the  key- 
note to  the  entire  section,  the  fellowship  of  Christians 
"  one  with  another "  is  lifted  into  comparison  with 
that  which  they  have  "  with  the  Father  and  with 
His  Son  Jesus  Christ."  This  shows  how  spiritual  and 
influential  it  may  become.  The  Apostle  also  teaches 
that  the  fellowship  with  the  Father  and  Son,  and  the 
fellowship  of  believers  one  with  another,  are  closely 
inter-related, — each  strengthens  the  other — they  both 
grow  together. 

As  applied  to  the  early  Church,  the  term  obviously 
refers  to  the  observance  of  regular  and  stated  oppor- 
tunities of  communion.  "  All  the  practices  mentioned 
here  are  ordinances,  for,  three  of  them  being  so,  it  had 
been  heterogeneal  to  mention  a  fourth  thing  with  them 
which  was  not  so."  ^ 

^   Dr.  Thomas  Goodwin's  Works,  vol.  xi.  p.  388. 
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The  absence  in  most  communions  of  any  such  ordi- 
nance has  often  led  bewildered  expositors  to  adopt  inter- 
pretations which  would  never  have  been  suggested  by 
the  general  drift  of  the  passage.  Some,  emptying  it  of 
spiritual  significance,  see  an  allusion  to  "  a  community 
of  goods,"  which,  by  a  misconception  of  Acts  iv.  32-36,^ 
is  assumed  to  have  then  existed.  Others,  avoiding  that 
extreme,  have  leaned  in  the  same  direction.  "  Olshau- 
sen,  Baumgarten,  Lechler,  understand  by  '  fellowship ' 
liberality  to  the  poor,  as  the  word  frequently  signifies 
communication  to  others,  distribution.  But  Meyer 
rightly  objects  that  this  peculiar  sense  requires  to  be 
indicated  by  a  special  clause,  or  to  be  undoubtedly 
inferred  from  the  context,  as  in  Romans  xv.  16;  Heb, 
xiii.  16.  Neander  understands  it  of  social  intercourse 
which  the  disciples  had  with  one  another,  a  meaning  the 
word  fully  bears.  Here,  however,  the  word  is  evidently 
used  in  a  religious  sense  as  an  act  of  worship.  We 
therefore  agree  with  Meyer,  De  Wette,  and  Bengel,  in 
referring  it  to  the  religious  fellowship  which  the  disciples 
had  with  each  other.  The  word  is  similarly  employed  in 
Philip,  i.  5,  when  the  Apostle  renders  thanks  to  God  on 
behalf  of  the  Philippians  for  their  fellowship  in  the 
Gospel."  2 

1  Mosheim,  Milman,  Burton,  and  others  have  clearly  shown  that 
although  there  were  individual  cases  of  the  voluntary  suiTender  of 
wealth, — as  there  have  been  since, — no  "  community  of  goods,"  in  the 
Essenian  sense,  was  established.  While  ' '  the  multitude  of  them  that 
believed  were  of  one  heart  and  of  one  soul,"  the  abundance  of  the  rich 
was  available  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  But  the  sale  of  houses  and 
lands  was  not  enjoined.  Owners  of  property  might  retain  it,  or  part 
with  it,  or  keep  a  portion  of  the  proceeds,  as  they  thought  fit. 

-  Dr.  Gloag,  Commentary  on  the  Acts  of  tlie  Apostles,  in  loc. : 
T.  &  T.  Clark. 

B 
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Such  an  exposition  is  natural,  clear,  consistent.  No 
definition  can  be  adequate  that  misses  the  higher  and 
essentially  spiritual  import  of  the  word  ;  to  ignore  which, 
as  it  destroys  the  unity  of  the  passage,  is  also  indefensible 
as  a  mere  question  of  verbal  interpretation.  Fellowship 
represents 

THE  COMMUNION  OF  SAINTS. 

The  communion  and  interchange  of  thought  and  experi- 
ence which,  as  is  well  known,  formed  a  prominent  feature 
of  primitive  Christianity.  Of  the  mode  in  which  it  was 
practised  we  have  no  detailed  accounts,  although  some 
interesting  glimpses  are  obtained  in  the  First  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians.  But  allusions  of  a  general  kind  abound, 
as  when  St.  Paul  exhorts,  "  Comfort  yourselves  together 
and  edify  one  another,  eve?i  as  also  ye  do"  ( i  Thess.  v. 
8).  In  niost  of  the  epistles,  whether  catholic  or  directed 
to  particular  churches,  the  persons  addressed  are  indis- 
criminately represented  as  "  exhorting  one  another " 
(Heb.  X.  24,  25);  "confessing  their  faults  one  to 
another  and  praying  one  for  another  "  (James  v.  16;  i 
John  v.  16);  "warning,  teaching,  and  admonishing  one 
another"  (i  Thess.  v.  14;  Col.  iii.  16),  all  which  are 
purely  spiritual  exercises,  tending  to  growth  in  grace,  in 
knowledge,  and  in  steadfastness. 

This  social  element  was  also  provided  for,  then  and 
long  afterwards,  by  the  Agapge,  or  Love-feasts,  at  which 
all,  rich  and  poor  alike,  w-ere  expected  to  be  present. 
They  began  to  be  held  during  the  times  of  the  Apostles, 
and  survived  during  several  centuries.  Some  abuses 
early  sprang  up  in  connection  with  them,  but  the  Chris- 
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tian  apologists  treat  many  of  the  charges  brought-against 
the  Agapae  as  calumnies.  Tertullian  (a.d.  160-240) 
warmly  approved  these  feasts  of  Christian  simplicity  and 
affection.  So  did  Origen,  Chrysostom,  and  Augustine. 
It  is  suggestive  that  their  decadence  synchronises  with 
the  rise  of  sacerdotalism.  The  first  attempt  to  repress 
them  was  made  at  the  Council  of  Laodicea  (a.d.  320). 
The  Third  Council  of  Carthage,  held  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century,  forbade  their  celebration  in  churches : 
but  the  custom  still  lingered,  for  we  find  as  late  as  the 
seventh  century  the  Council  of  TruUo  prohibiting  them 
under  penalty  of  excommunication — about  the  same  time 
as  the  Council  of  Toledo  (a.d.  633)  issued  an  edict  to 
enforce  uniformity  in  worship,  forbidding  the  custom  of 
spontaneous  prayer  —  a  very  instructive  coincidence. 
Nevertheless,  the  instinct  of  Christian  Fellowship  asserted 
its  vitality  in  various  ways  against  all  opposition  through 
even  the  darkest  of  the  succeeding  centuries.  As 
modern  research  disentombs  the  records  of  the  middle 
ages  new  evidence  is  afforded  that  in  the  worst  times 
this  vital  element  of  Church  life  never  quite  lapsed. 
Kindred  souls  were  drawn  together,  and  meetings  were 
held  for  mutual  edification.^ 

Its  necessity  is  acknowledged  even  where  little  or  no 
provision  for  it  exists.  Take  the  (so-called)  Apostles' 
Creed,  the  most  ancient  and  universal  of  all  confessions 
accepted  by  the  largest  churches  of  the  East  and  West, 
whose  simple  formulae,  when  first  said  or  sung,  "expressed 

^  Those  who  wish  for  further  information  may  consult  the  interest- 
ing and  valuable  monograph  on  "The  History  of  Christian  Fellow- 
ship," in  the  appendices  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gregory's  Fernley  Lecture  on 
"  The  Holy  Catholic  Church,  etc." 
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the  belief  in  which  all  Christians  lived,  and  for  which 
they  were  daily  ready  to  die  "  (Pressense).  Multitudes 
of  worshippers  proclaim  every  Sabbath  "  I  believe  in 
.  .  .  the  communion  of  saints."  It  is  a  part  of  the 
creed  !  An  article  of  f^iith  !  They  believe  it !  They 
confess  it !  But  in  what  way  do  they  practise  it  ? 
Bishop  Pearson's  exposition  of  this  article,  though 
marked  by  the  ingenuity  and  logical  acumen  characteris- 
tic of  the  entire  work,  is  singularly  defective  and  unsatis- 
factory. He  expounds  it  as  referring  to  the  communion 
which  believers  have  with  the  Persons  of  the  Trinity — 
with  Holy  Angels — with  the  Apostles  through  receiving 
their  doctrine  !  ^^'ith  men  that  are  not  truly  saints  ! ! 
With  the  saints  departed  out  of  this  life  !  !  !  But  of  that 
to  which  the  article  specially  refers,  "a  spiritual  fellow- 
ship of  saints  amongst  themselves,"  he  gives  a  most 
meagre  account,  dismissing  it  in  a  few  sentences  about 
their  common  participation  in  the  same  blessings  of  sal- 
vation !  The  Church  of  which  he  was  so  distinguished 
a  prelate  knows  no  closer  intercourse  and  fellowship  of 
believers  than  this.  It  is  to  be  deplored  that  an  essen- 
tial feature  of  vital  Christianity  should  have  fallen  into 
such  unmerited  neglect.  Provision  is  made  for  doctrine, 
for  the  breaking  of  bread,  for  prayers,  no  provision  at  all 
is  made  for  "the  communion  of  saints." 

We  are  now  in  some  measure  prepared  to  estimate 

THE  IMPORTANCE  AND  VALUE  OF  THE 
CLASS  MEETING. 

Its  importance  can  be  rightly  judged  only  in  the  light 
of  the  foregoing  considerations.     We  have  aimed  to  show 
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that  the  question  of  its  abolition  or  retention,  or  its  reten- 
tion with  weakened  sanctions,  cannot  be  settled  merely  on 
the  ground  of  its  supposed  utility,  or  of  its  adaptation  or 
want  of  adaptation  to  individual  tastes  and  ideas.  It  is 
a  much  more  profound  and  vital  question.  Who  would 
settle  the  obligation  of  the  Lord's  Supper  on  grounds  of 
utility,  or  of  its  adaptation  or  non-adaptation  to  individual 
tastes  and  ideas  ?  The  Class  Meeting  represents  either 
an  essential  or  non-essential  element  in  the  very  consti- 
tution of  the  Church.  If  it  is  a  non-essential  element, 
its  observance  ought  not  to  be  enforced.  But  if  essen- 
tial, it  must  be  guarded  and  maintained  at  whatever 
cost.  We  do  not  hold  that  the  Class  Meeting  is  indis- 
pensable. But  Fellowship  is  !  and  therefore  some  mode 
of  maintaining  it  is  indispensable. 

This  warrants  its  being  made  a  condition  of  member- 
ship. What  is  required  of  the  Church  is  required  of  the 
members  of  the  Church.  "  There  is  no  other  way  in 
which  the  Church  can  preserve  its  spirituality  than  by 
being  severely  exclusive  towards  all  that  are  opposed  to 
its  true  life "  (Pressense).  Christians  cannot  with  im- 
punity be  released  from  any  part  of  their  personal 
responsibilities.  The  Communion  of  Saints  in  the 
Church  of  God  is  alike  a  privilege  and  a  duty.  It  is 
essential  to  a  full,  valid,  Scriptural  membership.  There- 
fore its  requirement  does  not  exceed  but  simply  "  fulfils 
the  law  of  Christ."  Instead  of  an  apology  being  needed 
for  the  Class  Meeting,  we  may  challenge  controversialists 
to  show  how  they  would  better  meet  this  plain  demand 
of  the  Scriptures  and  of  the  Creed.  We  do  not  judge 
others.     We  hold   that  a   defective  and  faulty  Church 
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may  still  be  a  church,  as,  for  instance,  the  Society  of 
Friends,  which  lacks  the  Sacraments.  But  it  is  not  to 
be  copied  by  other  churches  in  that  wherein  it  is  defec- 
tive. Methodism  must  not  denude  herself  herein 
merely  to  resemble  other  denominations ;  rather  let  us 
hope  that  some  churches,  frankly  recognising  the  need, 
may  be  stirred  up  "  to  set  in  order  the  things  that  are 
wanting." 

Happily,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  whatever  other 
issues  are  raised  amongst  ourselves,  no  one  proposes  or 
wishes  to  do  away  with  the  Class  Meeting.  Its  practical 
value  is  on  all  hands  acknowledged.  If  the  existence  of 
any  ordinance  or  institution  can  on  that  ground  be 
justified,  unquestionably  this  ordinance  holds  an  un- 
assailable position.  I  have  only  space  to  summarise 
some  leading  advantages  in  the  briefest  way. 

I.  It  is  a  safeguard  and  antidote  against  two  false 
tendencies  of  the  age — sacerdotalism  and  rationalism — 
both  of  which  have  realised  a  portentous  development  in 
England  during  recent  years.  History  has  repeatedly 
shown  that  neither  of  them  affords  any  security  against 
the  other.  Extremes  beget  extremes.  The  foes  of  the 
Reformation  make  no  secret  of  their  aims,  nor  of  their 
confidence  and  elation.  Innovations  that  a  short  time 
ago  would  have  shocked  public  opinion  now  pass 
unchallenged.  The  High  Churchman  with  his  banners, 
crucifix,  images  of  the  Madonna,  prayers  for  the  dead, 
and  celebration  of  what  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
the  Mass,  has  perverted  the  minds  of  multitudes. 
Instead  of  defending,  he  openly  repudiates  and  assails 
the  reformed  faith.     "Onwards  come  the  shaven  bands 
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of  priestcraft,  cowled  monks  and  priests,  with  an  allied 
host  of  England's  misled  clergy  arrayed  in  gaudy  vest- 
ments, and  tricked  out  with  childish  adornments."  ^ 
Never  was  it  more  needful  to  maintain  the  universal 
priesthood  of  all  believers,  as  opposed  to  the  claims  of  a 
priestly  caste.  Fellowship  is  the  Magna  Charta  of  the 
Christian  Commonwealth.  It  cannot  co-exist  with 
sacramentarian  doctrine  or  hierarchical  pretensions. 
"The  Class  Meeting  is  a  bulwark  of  spiritual  freedom." 
It  is  the  recognition  of  a  common  brotherhood,  based 
upon  a  common  discipleship  and  a  common  inheritance 
in  the  Kingdom  of  God.  It  is  the  intercourse  on 
friendly  and  equal  terms  of  those  who  "are  all  one 
in  Christ  Jesus."  Where  it  exists,  or  the  truths  it 
embodies  are  firmly  held,  sacerdotalism  is  excluded. 

Rationalism  —  like  humanitarianism  —  is  essentially 
unspiritual.  Its  range  is  wholly  objective,  it  takes 
account  of  dogma  and  morals^  but  ignores  the  inner 
life.  It  becomes  "  a  heresy  of  the  mind  by  being  first  a 
heresy  of  the  heart."  A  true  faith  has  its  seat  not  in  the 
intellect  alone  but  in  the  entire  personality — understand- 
ing, will,  affections — quickened  into  newness  of  life  by 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Fellowship  is  the  inter- 
change of  experiences  thus  created  and  thus  sustained. 
They  are  indispensable  to  it.  "  If  we  walk  in  the  light 
.  .  .  we  have  fellowship  one  with  another."  The 
surest  guarantee  against  rationalistic  errors  in  their  incipi- 
ent and  more  advanced  forms  is  the  maintenance  in  the 
Church  of  a  healthy,  active,  spiritual  life. 

These  are  broad  and  general  considerations,  but  they 

1  Rev.  C.  H.  Spuigeon. 
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are   of   vital    importance    and    should    be    deeply   pon- 
dered. 

2.  The  Class  Meeting  is  peculiarly  helpful  to  new 
converts,  especially  young  converts,  and  those  who  have 
not  had  much  previous  religious  instruction.  The 
training  of  Catechumens  in  the  early  Church  was 
systematic  and  prolonged.  And  in  most  cases  some- 
thing of  the  kind  is  advantageous  and  desirable.  Where 
no  provision  for  it  exists,  temporary  methods  have  often 
been  improvised  in  times  of  revival  and  of  large  in- 
gathering. 

3.  It  surrounds  the  young  in  our  great  cities  and 
elsewhere  with  safeguards  which  experience  has  shown 
to  be  of  the  highest  value  ;  and  helps  to  compensate  the 
loss  of  associations  which,  being  worldly  and  perilous, 
may  have  had  to  be  renounced. 

4.  Counsel  and  sympathy  and  encouragement  are 
thus  afforded  in  the  many  cases  where  opposition  and 
persecution  arise  in  the  workshop,  etc.,  or  the  home,  and 
where  "  the  late  returning  prodigal "  has  to  fight  long 
and  hard  for  the  mastery  over  old  habits,  appetites,  beset- 
ments  which  have  grown  too  inveterate  to  be  easily  and 
completely  conquered.  "  Two  are  better  than  one  .  .  . 
for  if  they  fall  the  one  will  lift  up  his  fellow,  but  woe  to 
him  that  is  alone  when  he  falleth."  In  mutual  fellow- 
ship the  inexperienced  receive  instruction  ;  the  timid, 
troubled,  and  tempted  find  succour ;  the  wavering  are 
confirmed,  and  such  as  do  stand  realise  increased  strength 
and  joy. 

5.  It  promotes  self-examination — a  most  wholesome 
and   Scriptural  duty.       It   furnishes    regularly -recurring 
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opportunities  for  quiet  thought,  for  meditation,  reflection, 
and  resolve.  The  contemplative  side  of  religfon  has 
rich  recompenses.  Amid  the  excitement  and  turmoil  of 
life,  a  brief  season  habitually  reserved  for  hallowed 
thought  and  converse  will  be  a  precious  vantage-ground 
on  the  side  of  God. 

6.  It  develops  manifold  gifts  of  service — to  the  in- 
calculable advantage  alike  of  the  Church  and  the  indi- 
vidual. It  is  a  well-known  and  significant  fact  that  in 
no  other  community  is  lay  help  so  largely  available  or  so 
effective  as  in  Methodism  for  every  department  of 
spiritual  work.  Class  Leaders,  Local  Preachers,  Sunday 
school  Teachers,  Tract  Distributors,  Sick  Visitors, 
Prayer  Leaders,  Mission  Bands,  and  other  voluntary 
agencies,  male  and  female,  render  service  such  as  the 
most  lavish  wealth  could  not  procure.  Very  few  of 
them  have  been  trained  for  her  in  other  churches, 
whereas  those  she  has  trained  overflow  beyond  her  own 
borders  and  find  spheres  of  usefulness  in  various  un- 
sectarian  organisations  and  elsewhere.  Surely  that  is  a 
sign  of  health.  Whence  arises  this  prolific  fruitful- 
ness  ?  ^ 

7.  It  aids  the  maintenmice  of  a  pure  discipline,  while 
happily  lessening  the  occasions  for  its  exercise  by  foster- 
ing vital  godliness. 

8.  It  creates  and  strengthens  a  realised  brotherhood ; 
annuls  or  weakens  class  distinctions  ;  promotes  a  closer 
unity.     In  Methodism  the  value  of  this  is  enhanced  in- 

^  Since  the  above  was  'penned  I  was  present  at  an  Ordination 
Service  of  one  of  the  smaller  Methodist  bodies.  Each  of  the  Candi- 
dates stated  that  the  vows  that  day  sealed  had  their  origin  in  inward 
promptings  and  convictions  awakened  in  the  Class  Meeting. 
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asmuch  as  it  forms  a  counterpoise  to  the  strain  which 
the  bonds  of  Church  hfe  suffer  from  the  itinerancy,  with 
its  frequent  sundrances  of  ministers  and  people.  Our 
members  are  so  closely  compacted  together  in  a  living 
union  amongst  themselves  that  these  changes  in  the 
pastorate,  however  keenly  felt,  are  usually  effected  with 
the  minimum  of  unsettlement  or  loss. 

Many  other  advantages  might  be  mentioned,  and 
those  already  referred  to  might  be  argued  and  illustrated 
at  great  length  did  the  necessary  limits  of  this  essay 
permit.  One  point,  however,  of  weightiest  moment  must 
be  added. 

9.  The  Class  Meeting,  with  the  opportunity  it  gives 
of  Quarterly  Visitation,  is  a  valuable  aid  to  effective 
Pastoral  Supervision.  The  pastor  is  thus  brought  into 
immediate  contact  with  many  whom  otherwise  he  would 
scarcely  reach,  more  especially  in  the  metropolis  and  the 
great  towns.  Large  numbers  of  young  persons  of  both 
sexes  are  connected  with  us,  many  of  them  employes  in 
public  ofifices,  the  Civil  Service,  banks,  shops,  warehouses, 
work-rooms,  or  in  domestic  service.  It  is  rarely  convenient 
and  sometimes  not  wise  to  visit  them  in  these  places.  If 
they  can  be  introduced  into  suitable  classes  with  sympa- 
thetic and  wise  leaders,  half  his  anxieties  concerning  them 
will  be  relieved.  But  the  quarterly  visitation,  if  effect- 
ively done,  will  give  him  the  great  advantage  of  direct 
personal  contact  with  them.  The  cases  mentioned  are 
merely  illustrative,  the  remark  would  apply  to  many 
other  members.  Of  course  if  this  is  to  be  realised  the 
present  tendency  to  meet  several  classes  together  must 
be  sparingly  and   cautiously  followed.     Where  two   or 
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three  small  classes  are  brought  together  the  result  will 
probably  be  stimulating,  but  as  a  rule  such  a  course 
should  be  taken  for  effectiveness,  7iot  to  save  time.  If  the 
Class  Meeting  is  to  realise  its  vast  capabilities  for  good, 
no  effort  must  be  spared  by  the  ministers  to  maintain  its 
interest  and  efficiency,  and  to  make  manifest  in  every 
way  their  own  deep  sense  of  its  importance. 

Testimonies  to  its  worth  might  be  adduced  to  any 
extent.  We  will  quote  three  which  may  be  deemed 
impartial.  They  express  the  judgment  of  thoughtful, 
competent,  well-known  men,  and  men  of  practical  insight 
belonging  to  other  communions. 

The  late  energetic  Vicar  of  Leeds — Dr.  Gott,  Dean 
of  Worcester — recently  confessed  "  one  great  power  of 
the  Wesleyan  is  his  Class  system." 

In  Dr.  Gregory's  Fernley  Lecture,  already  referred  to, 
he  relates  the  interesting  circumstance  that  a  few  years 
ago  the  late  eminent  Professor  Tholuck,  "  spending  some 
time  at  Oxford  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  its  libraries, 
attended  a  Methodist  Class  Meeting  there,  and  spoke  of 
it  as  the  nearest  reproduction  of  Primitive  Church  Fellow- 
ship he  had  ever  enjoyed  "  (p.  95,  note). 

The  Rev.  R.  W.  Dale,  in  a  sermon  which  at  the 
time  and  under  the  special  circumstances  of  its  delivery 
made  a  great  impression,  bore  this  tribute,  which  is  too 
noble  to  be  curtailed  : — 

"  There  are  some  things  in  Methodism  which  I  do 
not  covet  .  .  .  but  I  'covet  the  Class  Meeting.  If  we 
could  transplant  it — if  all  the  members  of  this  church 
were  grouped  together  in  '  classes '  of  a  dozen  or  twenty 
for  conversation  on  the  hopes  and  duties  of  the  Christian 
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life,  for  the  quiet  study  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  especially 
those  parts  of  it  which  are  directly  related  to  conduct 
and  to  the  discipline  of  ethical  and  spiritual  character  ; 
if  every  class  had  a  wise  and  devout  Christian  man  or 
woman  at  the  head  of  it,  the  trusted  friend  of  all  its 
members,  we  should  secure  a  depth  of  religious  earnest- 
ness, a  fulness  of  religious  joy,  and  a  development  of 
moral  vigour  and  reiinement,  which  at  present  seems  to 
be  beyond  our  reach.  ...  In  Methodism  the  idea  of 
Church  Fellowship  is  largely  realised.  This,  I  believe, 
is  one  of  the  chief  secrets  of  its  rapid  growth,  and  in 
these  times  when  Romanism  and  Ritualism  are  striving 
hard  to  destroy  the  Protestantism  of  the  English  Church, 
Evangelical  Christians  should  remember  that  individual- 
ism involves  a  suppression  of  half  the  duties  and  a 
surrender  of  half  the  blessedness  of  the  Christian  life. 
The  children  of  God  belong  to  'the  household  of  faith.' 
If  they  cannot  find  a  home — a  real  home — in  a  true 
church,  they  will  enter  a  false  church  rather  than  be 
without  any  home  at  all.  .  .  .  The  Methodist  people 
should  take  good  heed  how  they  treat  so  precious  and 
wonderful  a  growth.  It  renders  possible  a  far  more 
effective  fulfilment  of  the  idea  of  the  pastorate,  and  a 
far  more  perfect  realisation  of  the  Communion  of  Saints, 
than  are  common  in  any  other  Protestant  community."  ^ 
It  may  be  said  that  with  ideal  leaders  and  ideal 
members  the  excellence  here  portrayed  might  be  reached, 
but  that  in  practice  it  is  unattainable.  On  the  contrary, 
whether  attained  or  not,  it  certainly  is  in  a  great  measure 

^   ' '  The  Evangelical  Revival  and  other  Sermons, "  pp.  31-33  :  Hodder 
and  Stoughton. 
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attainable.  And  the  true  vocation  of  individuals  and 
churches  is  to  be  working  up  to  ideals  ;  the  loftier  the 
better,  if  they  be  Scriptural.  How,  otherwise,  will  indi- 
viduals or  communities  move  onward  upon  the  path  of 
progress  ?  The  ideal  must  never  be  lowered  to  our 
standard  of  attainment,  much  less  renounced.  It  must 
be  faithfully  pursued  and  ever  kept  in  view. 
A  few  concluding  words  must  be  devoted  to 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF 
CLASS  MEETINGS. 

Much  that  otherwise  might  be  said  concerning 
methods,  and  concerning  the  leader's  own  preparation 
of  heart,  is  set  forth  in  the  admirable  "  Cautions  and 
Directions "  contained  in  the  Class  Book  with  which 
every  leader  is  or  should  be  familiar,  and  which  therefore 
need  not  be  here  reproduced.  The  following  suggestions 
must  be  taken  as  strictly  supplementary  to  the  advices 
there  given. 

Firstly,  A  remark  may  be  ventured  on  the  im- 
portant point  of  the  drafting  new  members  into  classes, 
especially  at  the  close  of  Revival  Missions.  Many 
inquirers  and  converts  are  lost  to  us — probably  hun- 
dreds annually  are  so  lost — by  the  futile  endeavour  to 
fill  up  classes  that  never  can  be  filled  up  I  In  the  larger 
Societies  observation  soon  shows  that  converts  joining 
certain  classes  are  usually  retained,  while  those  joining 
certain  other  classes  quickly  "  cease  to  meet "  and  are 
lost  sight  of.  The  failure  in  the  latter  case  arises,  gener- 
ally speaking,  not  from  unfaithfulness  on  the  part  of  the 
leader,  but  from  inaptitude.     He  may  be  well  adapted 
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to  lead  the  small  company  of  mature  and  confirmed 
Christians  who  cleave  to  him.  Leaders,  like  other  men, 
are  of  various  types — and  various  types  are  needed. 
But  when  this  diversity  of  gifts  is  persistently  ignored 
the  results  are  too  frequently  disastrous.  A  tem- 
perature and  treatment  suited  to  advanced  stages  of 
growth  may  be  death  to  a  young  and  tender  plant. 
If  this  were  steadily  kept  in  view  "the  leakage"  in 
many  Societies  and  Circuits  would  soon  be  considerably 
diminished. 

Secondly,  Class  meetings  would  gain  immensely  in 
interest  and  efficiency  if  the  mutual  obligation  to  "  edify 
one  another"  were  more  generally  borne  in  mind.  We 
are  disciples  of  Him  who  "  came  not  to  be  ministered 
unto  but  to  minister."  St.  Paul  teaches  that  the  whole 
body  must  be  "  fitly  joined  together  and  compacted  by 
that  which  every  Joi?it  supplieth  according  to  the  effectual 
working  in  the  measure  of  every  part."  This  is  vital  to 
the  New  Testament  conception  of  Christian  fellowship  : 
but  it  is  frequently  lost  sight  of.  Too  much  is  expected 
of  the  leader.  Each  member  should  ask  himself,  What 
experience  of  the  week  can  I  relate  in  few  words  that 
will  be  helpful  to  others  ?  Surely  if  our  eyes  and  ears 
are  open  and  our  spirit  awake,  we  shall  be  able  to  recall 
some  summons  to  watchfulness,  some  stimulus  to  duty, 
some  deliverance  from  fear  or  from  peril,  some  answer  to 
prayer,  or  occasion  of  thanksgiving  !  Surely  some  fresh 
instructions  will  have  been  gathered,  some  new  fruit  of 
faith,  some  flower  of  hope,  love,  joy,  that  may  meetly  be 
communicated  to  those  who  serve  the  same  Master,  and 
are  fellow-heirs  of  eternal  life.      Here  also  the  ideal  will 
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only  be  realised  in  an  imperfect  manner ;  but  it  must 
never  be  lost  sight  of. 

From  what  has  just  been  advanced,  it  is  not  to  be 
inferred  that  each  member,  however  young,  timid,  or 
constitutionally  reserved,  should  speak,  much  less  should 
speak  every  week.  'When  St.  Paul  wrote  "  Ye  may  all 
prophesy  one  by  one,  that  all  may  learn  and  that  all  may 
be  comforted,"  obviously  he  did  not  mean  that  all  must 
do  so. 

Thirdly,  So  many  suggestions  on  points  of  detail 
have  been  volunteered  at  various  times  that  anything 
new  is  scarcely  conceivable.  In  the  nature  of  things  few 
such  suggestions  are  universally  applicable.  Different 
types  of  classes  require  different  methods.  Uniformity 
is  not  possible — and  if  it  were,  is  not  desirable.  Adapta- 
tion, freshness,  variety  (the  latter  only  within  well-defined 
limits)  are  essential. 

In  many  places  the  classes  assembling  at  the  same 
hour  unite  for  their  monthly  Prayer  Meeting,  which,  in 
addition  to  other  advantages,  brings  home  the  fact  that 
the  class  is  only  a  unit  in  a  larger  communion. 

Some  leaders  having  the  requisite  gifts  devote  one 
meeting,  monthly,  to  a  Bible  reading.  Others  at  the 
opening  of  each  meeting  read  a  short  section  of  Scrip- 
ture, consecutive  or  otherwise,  with  brief  comments — the 
whole  occupying  not  more  than  ten  minutes.  A  striking 
incident  taken  from  a  good  book,  or  an  account  of  what 
God  is  doing  at  home  and  abroad,  will  occasionally  prove 
stimulating  and  fruitful.  With  such  aids,  together  with 
short  and  lively  singing  and  prayers,  and  punctuality  in 
commencing  and  concluding,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to 
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avoid  a  monotonous  routine,  and  the  members  will  often 
retire  wondering  and  regretting  that  the  hour  has  so 
quickly  passed. 

Of  the  importance  of  gathering  the  contributions 
weekly,  especially  from  members  of  limited  means,  not 
allowing  arrears  to  accumulate  ;  prompt  inquiry  con- 
cerning the  absent,  and  a  faithful  and  loving  attention 
to  the  sick,  the  aged,  and  the  bereaved,  it  cannot  be 
necessary  to  speak.  The  Lord's  word,  John  xiii.  17,  will 
apply  here.  A  leader  having  a  large  class  and  little 
spare  time  may  with  propriety  and  advantage  enlist  the 
aid  of  his  members  for  purposes  of  visitation,  not  devolv- 
ing it  altogether  upon  them,  but  availing  himself  of  their 
assistance. 

Nor  does  the  scope  of  this  paper  permit  us  to  refer  to 
Society  Meetings,  the  revival  of  the  early  usage  of  a 
formal  recognition  of  new  members,  and  other  kindred 
topics.  They  are  closely  related  to  the  Class  Meeting, 
but  would  require  separate  treatment. 

It  only  remains  to  add  that  whatever  efforts  Methodism 
may  make  to  extend  some  kind  of  recognition  to  those 
whose  association  with  her  would  at  best  be  partial,  this 
must  not  be  done  at  the  cost  of  removing  any  of  the 
four  great  corner-stones  laid  by  a  Divine  hand,  and  upon 
which  all  churches  should  be  upreared.  The  City  of 
God  whose  foundations  were  laid  at  Pentecost,  like  the 
City  which  St.  John  saw  in  the  Apocalypse,  lieth  four- 
square in  its  perfect  symmetry.  If  some  better  arrange- 
ment can  be  made  for  fellowship — so  be  it,  but  until 
that  is  done  we  must  guard  sacredly  this  trust  which  has 
descended  to  us  from  our  fathers.     False  accommoda- 
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tions  and  compromises  can  only  do  harm,  and  must  be 
resolutely  resisted.  Probably  the  relaxation  of  ouV  rules 
would  not  be  followed  by  any  such  large  accessions  as 
some  anticipate.  Other  churches  lament  a  similar  re- 
luctance to  enter  their  pale.  But  in  any  case  multiplica- 
tion of  numbers  must  not  be  obtained  by  weakening  the 
bonds  of  union — the  safeguards  of  discipline — and  the 
aids  and  incentives  to  earnest  consecration  of  life.  These 
evermore  are  the  sources  of  true  strength — purity, 
spirituality,  unity. 

Happily  the  signs  abound  that  the  Class  Meeting  will 
come  out  of  present  discussions  confirmed  in  its  claims, 
its  position,  its  authority,  its  recognised  worth,  and  its 
permanent  hold  upon  the  convictions  and  affections  of 
the  Methodist  Ministers  and  people.  If  need  were,  a 
multitude  of  voices  would  unite  in  the  earnest  entreaty 
and  protest  of  the  prophet — "  Destroy  it  not ;  for  a  bless- 
ins  is  in  it." 


SECOND    ESSAY 

THE    CLASS    MEETING 

ITS  VALUE  TO  THE  CHURCH 
By  THE  Rev.  Simpson  Johnson. 


THE    CLASS    MEETING: 

ITS    VALUE    TO    THE    CHURCH,    AND    SUGGESTIONS    FOR 
INCREASING    ITS    EFFICIENCY    AND    ATTRACTIVENESS 

A  LL  matters  affecting  the  Class  Meeting  are  of  vital 
importance  to  our  Church.  Does  the  Class  Meet- 
ing rest  on  a  Scriptural  basis  ?  Is  the  fellowship  which 
the  Class  Meeting  secures  and  promotes  essential  to  the 
maintenance  and  increase  of  Spiritual  life  ?  Is  it  suited 
to  human  nature  ?  Are  the  forms  and  methods  of  con- 
ducting this  meeting  everything  we  can  desire,  or  can 
they  be  rendered  more  efficient  and  attractive  ?  These 
are  questions  which  affect  the  very  development  of 
Spiritual  life  in  our  midst. 

These  are  by  no  means  new  questions  in  Methodism. 
One  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago  the  question  was  asked 
in  the  Conference  (John  Wesley  being  in  the  chair), 
"  Can  anything  be  done  to  make  the  Meetings  of  the 
Classes  more  lively  and  profitable  ?  "  At  certain  periods 
since  that  time  the  subject  has  exercised  the  minds  of 
our  ministers  and  people,  but  it  comes  to  us  at  the 
present  day  with  a  special  force  and  significance.  This 
is  an  age  of  upheaval  and  displacement,  an  age  that  is 
deficient  in  veneration,  hence  the  most  sacred  and  time- 
honoured  Institutions  are  being  subjected  to  discussion 
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and  criticism.  We  do  not  wonder,  therefore,  that  a 
fierce  light  is  being  turned  on  the  Class  Meeting.  Its 
unique  position  in  our  Church  economy  exposes  it  to 
this  scrutiny.  It  is  certainly  our  most  distinctive  Institu- 
tion, for  it  makes  Methodism  a  distinct  species,  preserv- 
ing it  pure  in  blood  among  the  Churches  of  Christendom. 
But  the  Class  Meeting  not  only  differentiates  us  from 
the  Church  organisations,  it  also  occupies  the  most 
central  place  in  our  own  system,  it  is  bound  up  insepar- 
ably with  our  entire  disciplinary  and  financial  economy, 
and  it  has  been  the  means  of  spiritual  enlightenment  and 
strength  to  five  generations  of  Methodists.  We  are  not 
surprised,  therefore,  that  an  Institution  so  important  and 
conspicuous  should,  in  these  testing  times,  be  criticised 
and  even  assailed. 

This  subject  can  only  be  approached  in  a  spirit  of 
prayer  and  with  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility.  Method- 
ism comes  to  us  as  a  trust  and  with  a  definite  mission. 
We  believe  that  our  Church  not  only  has  a  place  in  the 
sacramental  love  of  Christ,  but  a  place  also  to  fill  in  the 
world,  a  distinct  place  and  mission  assigned  it  by  God. 
It  is  an  agency  for  spreading  Scriptural  holiness  through- 
out the  world,  and  we  must  be  faithful  to  it  and  to  those 
distinctive  Institutions  which  make  for  the  increase  of 
holiness.  No  meetings  in  our  Church  have  done  more 
for  this  than  our  meetings  for  fellowship  ;  they  have  been 
prized  and  defended  by  our  fathers,  and  are  being  prized 
and  defended  by  millions  of  Methodists  to-day.  They 
have  come  down  to  us  as  a  precious  heritage,  honoured 
by  God  and  hallowed  by  holy  memories  and  associations. 
God  grant  that  we  may  treasure  them  as  jewels  beyond 
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compare,  and  then  hand  them  on  to  our  own  children, 
not  only  untarnished  but  even  brighter  with  added  lustre. 

THE  VALUE  OF  THE  CLASS  MEETING 
TO  THE  CHURCH. 

A  Class  Meeting  is  an  assembly  of  like-minded  indivi- 
duals, at  stated  times,  for  the  purpose  of  praise  and  prayer, 
for  Spiritual  conversation  and  edification.  It  is  a  love- 
united  band  of  workers,  warriors  and  sufferers,  who 
strengthen  and  comfort  each  other  by  fellowship.  It  is 
therefore  valuable  to  us  not  only  because  it  is  inseparably 
bound  up  with  our  ecclesiastical  economy,  but  as  a 
means  of  Spiritual  life  and  progress. 

The  Class  Meeting  provides  for  that  free  confiding 
fellowship  which  is  the  outcome  of  the  vital  union 
existing  between  believers,  and  which  has  character- 
ised the  Christian  Church  in  all  ages.  Christian 
believers  stand  in  a  very  close  and  vital  relationship  to 
each  other.  They  are  one  not  by  accident  of  birth,  or 
personal  choice,  or  ceremonial  rite,  but  because  Christ 
has  made  them  one.  Being  united  to  Christ  they  are 
united  to  each  other,  for  in  Rom.  xii.  5  we  read  :  "  So 
we  being  many  are  one  body  in  Christ,  and  every  one 
members  one  of  another."  In  i  Cor.  xii.  12  we  are 
told  that  Christ  is  the  head  and  believers  in  Christ  are 
the  body.  This  body  hath  many  members  which  are 
not  only  united  to  the  head,  but  united  to  each  other. 
Again  in  John  xv.  5  we  read :  "  I  am  the  vine,  ye  are 
the  branches."  These  branches  are  united  to  the  parent 
stem,  and  because  of  that  they  are  united  to  each  other. 

Christ  animates  these  "  members  "  or  "  branches  "  by 
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the  communication  of  His  Spirit.  It  is  this  common 
participation  of  the  Spirit  which  constitutes  the  real 
essential  oneness  of  the  Church.  There  is  one  body 
because  there  is  one  all-pervading  all-animating  life.  But 
we  find  that  this  spiritual  vitality  is  to  result  in  mutual 
affinity,  in  the  heart-cohesion  of  all  the  members,  and  in 
their  reciprocal  helpfulness.  Indeed  the  duties  and 
privileges  arising  out  of  this  union  are  manifold  :  they 
are  to  shelter,  comfort,  correct,  and  stimulate  each  other's 
spiritual  life,  "  until  they  all  come  in  the  unity  of  the 
faith,  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  unto  a 
perfect  man,  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  ful- 
ness of  Christ"  (Eph.  iv.  15).  Thus  the  body  is  to  be 
edified  by  the  mutual  ministrations  of  all  its  members. 
But  all  this  implies  intimate  knowledge  of  each  other, 
and  a  constant  and  unfettered  interchange  of  thought 
and  feeling ;  and  how  can  this  be  reahsed  except  in  some 
properly  organised  and  regularly  conducted  meeting  for 
fellowship,  and  fellowship  of  the  closest  and  most  confi- 
dential nature? 

True,  the  public  worship  of  God,  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel,  and  the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  are  the 
positive  Institutions  of  the  Christian  religion  ;  but  it  is 
obvious  that  these  ordinances,  however  blessed,  will  never 
secure  that  fellowship  which  is  necessary  to  the  expres- 
sion and  maintenance  of  the  spiritual  life.  There  is  a 
fellowship  or  communion  of  Spirit  in  each  of  these 
services,  but  not  such  as  to  secure  the  mutual  edification 
of  believers  by  believers.  The  fellowship  which  Christian 
life  demands,  and  which  the  Class  Meeting  provides,  is 
a  fellowship  which   signifies  affinity,  mutual  attraction. 
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coalescence,  and  which  actually  communicates  from  heart 
to  heart,  sentiment,  feeling,  experience. 

Moreover,  experience  originates  the  Class  Meeting 
by  demanding  fellowship.  Wherever  there  is  powerful 
religious  feeling  there  will  be  an  intense  desire  for 
Christian  conversation.  Men  who  know  the  genuineness 
and  simplicity  of  Christian  love  long  for  communion 
with  kindred  spirits.  The  natural  and  spontaneous  cry 
of  the  renewed  heart  is,  "  Come,  all  ye  that  fear  the  Lord, 
and  I  will  tell  you  what  He  hath  done  for  my  soul." 

We  have  the  warrant  of  Holy  Scripture  and  of  Church 
history  for  insisting  that  this  fellowship  should  be  distinct 
and  organised.  There  have  been  gatherings  for  conver- 
sation on  religious  subjects  from  the  earliest  times.  The 
scattered  evidences  of  the  inner  life  of  the  ancient  Jewish 
Church  show  us,  that  when  the  fire  of  devotion  was 
burning  there  was  social  intercourse  for  reciprocal  in- 
struction, confession,  and  edification.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  trace  in  many  of  the  Psalms  that  there  was  a  differ- 
ence between  "  the  assembly  of  the  upright "  and  "  the 
congregation."  We  know  that  in  days  of  darkness  and 
trial  "  they  that  feared  the  Lord  spake  often  one  to 
another,"  and  their  names  were  specially  recorded  in 
heaven.  In  the  days  of  our  Lord  the  services  in  Jewish 
Synagogues  and  in  places  "  where  prayer  was  wont  to 
be  made "  were  eminently  social.  Fellowship  of  the 
most  social  and  unrestrained  kind  was  the  first  expression 
of  the  new  life  at  Pentecost.  When  the  Holy  Ghost 
descended  and  the  three  thousand  were  saved,  they  did 
not  resort  to  some  council  chamber,  draw  up  a  paper 
constitution,  and  sketch  a  plan  of  operations  ;  but  they 
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met  from  time  to  time  in  a  simple,  social  manner, 
and  "  continued  stedfast  in  the  Apostles'  doctrine  and 
fellowship,  in  breaking  of  bread  and  in  prayers  "  (Acts 
ii.  42).  It  is  evident  from  subsequent  references  in 
the  Acts  and  Epistles  that  these  early  Christians  met 
regularly  in  this  homely  fashion ;  it  is  evident  also  that 
they  met  distributively  in  bands  or  groups  in  each  other's 
houses,  a  kind  of  meeting  which  brings  us  very  near  in 
form  as  well  as  in  spirit  to  the  Methodist  Class  Meeting. 

Then  in  the  middle  ages  and  at  the  dawn  of  the 
Reformation  we  read  of  earnest  men  and  women  as- 
sembling in  groups  for  private  edification  and  brotherly 
communion.  Ten  years  before  Wesley  was  converted 
there  were  several  students  at  Oxford  who  met  privately 
for  the  reading  of  the  Greek  Testament  and  for  prayer. 
And  when  the  Methodist  revival  took  hold  upon  the 
nation  it  was  characterised  by  a  spontaneous  outburst 
of  this  simple,  informal,  hearty  fellowship. 

Are  not  all  the  quickened  Churches  of  Christendom 
to-day  coveting  our  fellowship  and  to  some  extent  copy- 
ing our  Class  Meeting  ?  Fellowship  in  some  form  or 
other  these  Churches  already  have,  but  are  they  not 
longing  to  have  it  more  distinctly  organised?  And 
should  not  this  impress  us  with  the  value  of  our  Class 
Meeting  fellowship  in  expressing  and  promoting  the 
unity  and  devotion  of  our  people  ? 

Dr.  Rigg  has  shown  conclusively  in  his  work  on 
Church  Orgajiisations  that  the  greatest  weakness  of  the 
Church  of  England  is  the  want  of  a  lay  fellowship.  He 
shows  that  in  their  ecclesiastical  system,  the  members  of 
the   Body  of  Christ,  resident  within   any  parish,   have 
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certain  recognised  relations  to  the  parish  priest,  but  none 
at  all  to  one  another.  They  are  the  pastor's  sheep,  but 
they  are  not  brethren.  He  also  contends  that  the  un- 
evangelical  and  unprimitive  condition  of  things  in  the 
Church  is  the  direct  result  of  the  want  of  this  spiritual 
and  truly  mutual  lay-fellowship. 

It  is  not  surprising  then  that  the  best  and  most 
sagacious  men  in  that  Church  are  holding  meetings  for 
religious  converse,  and  for  mutual  meditation,  prayer, 
and  song.  And  we  must  never  forget  that  Dr.  Dale, 
one  of  the  greatest  living  representatives  of  Noncon- 
formity, standing  on  our  own  Conference  platform,  set 
forth  most  eloquently  the  advantages  of  the  Class  Meet- 
ing, and  urged  us  to  hold  fast  to  this  old  and  blessed 
Institution. 

The  fellowship  of  the  Class  Meeting-  is  of  immense 
value  in  the  maintenance  and  increase  of  spiritual 
life.  Perhaps  no  meeting  does  more  for  the  develop- 
ment of  personal  godliness  among  the  Methodist  people 
than  the  Class  Meeting.  The  hour  spent  in  fellowship 
tends  to  brighten,  stimulate,  intensify  religious  experience, 
and,  in  addition  to  this,  it  leads  to  other  exercises  of 
immense  benefit  to  the  soul ;  e.g.  it  encourages  the  read- 
ing of  God's  ivord;  it  promotes  self-exaviination  ;  it  pro- 
vides a  powerful  check  agai?ist  the  temptations  of  life  ;  and 
it  deepens  religious  conviction.  The  advantages  arising 
from  these  exercises  will  be  obvious,  but  it  has  also 
another  effect  which  is  of  very  great  advantage  to  our 
Church  in  these  times,  viz.  it  tends  to  preserve  simplicity 
of  spirit  and  of  life,  Paul  was  extremely  fearful  lest  the 
Christians  in  Corinth  should  be  beguiled,  corrupted,  and 
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"  turned  aside  from  the  simplicity  that  is  in  Christ " 
(2  Cor.  xi.  3).  The  same  danger  threatens  all  Christians 
and  especially  Methodists  to-day.  By  the  mercy  of  God 
we  have  had  material  as  well  as  spiritual  prosperity. 
There  is  more  wealth,  culture,  social  position,  political 
influence,  in  Methodism  now  than  in  the  days  of  our 
fathers.  The  false  standards  of  worth  that  are  raised  in 
society  are  a  danger  to  us.  The  world  is  noising  at  the 
door  and  threatening  to  burst  it  open.  It  would  be  an 
irreparable  loss  to  us  if  we  allowed  our  simplicity  of 
spirit  and  life  to  disappear.  But  the  Class  Meeting  can 
save  us  from  this  calamity.  Nothing  will  do  our  rich 
intelligent  people  more  good  than  contact  and  fellowship 
with  the  godly  poor.  It  will  not  only  be  a  discipline 
but  a  welcome  refreshment  to  them.  We  know  that  the 
experiences  of  the  pious  poor  have  often  excited  the 
admiration  of  their  wealthier  brethren  ;  and  while  earthly 
science  and  refinement  may  not  have  been  the  topics  of 
the  class-room,  yet  scholarly  minds  have  been  illumined 
and  impressed,  and  scholarly  hearts  have  been  made 
more  tender  and  lowly,  by  the  utterances  of  the  unlettered 
child  of  God. 

In  referring  to  the  maintenance  and  increase  of 
spiritual  life  in  our  midst,  it  may  be  necessary  to  remind 
some  of  our  people  that  Methodism  is  emphatically  an 
Evangelistic  Church.  It  has  drawn  converts  from  the 
lowest  ranks  and  won  its  greatest  triumphs  among  the 
most  abandoned.  God  grant  that  it  may  become  more 
distinctly  than  ever  the  Church  of  the  masses  !  We 
rejoice  greatly  in  the  present  Home  Missionary  develop- 
ments in  Methodism,  and  in  the  fact  that  so  much  of 
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the  wealth  and  culture  of  our  Church  is  being  consecrated 
to  the  work  of  "  seeking  and  saving  the  lost."  But  how 
does  this  accentuate  the  importance  and  value  of  our 
Church  fellowship  ?  What  is  to  become  of  these  rescued 
men  and  women,  if  we  do  not  provide  them  with  the 
food,  warmth,  and  shelter  of  the  Class  Meeting  ? 

The  Class  Meeting-  affords  opportunities  of  mutual 
helpfulness.  Self-edification  by  means  of  social  inter- 
course is  evidently  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament. 
The  Church  is  to  be  a  self-feeding  body.  It  is  "to 
increase  by  that  which  every  joint  supplieth,  according 
to  the  working  in  due  measure  of  every  part "  (Ephes.  iv. 
16).  "The  manifestation  of  the  Spirit  is  given  to  every 
man  to  profit  withal,"  or  for  '■'■utilisation^^  (i  Cor.  xii.  7). 
These  and  other  passages  show  us  that  every  living 
member  is  charged  with  grace,  with  stored-up  spiritual 
energy,  communicated  from  Christ  for  the  benefit  of  his 
fellow-members  as  well  as  himself  There  is  to  be 
mutual  itistruction  and  edification :  "  Teaching  one 
another"  (Col.  iii.  16).  " Edify  one  another"  (i  Thess. 
v.  11).  Mutual  comfort :  "Comfort  one  another"  (i 
Thess.  iv.  18).  "That  I  may  be  comforted  together 
with  you  by  the  mutual  faith  both  of  you  and  me " 
(Rom.  i.  1 2).  Mtitual  admonitiofi :  "  Admonishing  one 
another"  (Col.  iii.  16).  "Exhort  one  another,  lest  any 
of  you  be  hardened  through  the  deceitfulness  of  sin  " 
(Heb.  iii.  13).  Mutual  confession  and  prayer :  "Confess 
your  faults  one  to  another  and  pray  for  one  another " 
(Jas.  v.  16).  Mutual  sympathy :  "Rejoice  with  those 
that  do  rejoice,  and  weep  with  those  that  weep  "  (Rom. 
xii.  15,  and  again  in  i  Cor.  xii.  26).     We  thus  see  that 
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no  Christian  man  can  live  a  lonely  and  separate  life. 
Indeed  no  man  is  of  himself  sufficient  for  life ;  its 
burdens  and  duties  are  so  heavy,  that  no  man  can  bear 
them  alone.  We  are  held  up  by  "the  interchanged 
faith  of  each  other  "  (Rom.  i.  12). 

Now  we  have  already  shown  that  these  ends  cannot 
be  secured  in  public  worship  or  in  the  Sacraments,  but 
they  are  secured  and  blessedly  secured  in  the  Methodist 
Class  Meeting.  There  Mr.  Fearing,  Mr.  Despondency, 
and  Miss  Much  Afraid  are  encouraged  and  strengthened  ; 
Mr.  Talkative  and  Mr.  By-ends  of  Fair  Speech  are  ex- 
posed and  rebuked ;  while  as  Christiana  listens  to  one 
of  Greatheart's  outpourings,  she  exclaims,  "  This  is  brave  ! 
though  my  heart  was  lightful  and  joyous  before,  it  is  ten 
times  more  lightsome  and  joyous  now.".  And  thus  we 
proclaim  to  the  world  that  the  programme  of  the  living 
Christ  is  still  the  programme  of  a  living  Christianity  : 
"  to  bind  up  the  broken-hearted,  to  proclaim  liberty  to 
the  captives,  and  to  open  the  prison  door  to  them  that 
are  bound.  To  proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of  the 
Lord,  and  the  day  of  vengeance  of  our  God  ;  to  comfort 
all  that  mourn  ;  to  appoint  unto  them  that  mourn  in 
Zion,  to  give  them  beauty  for  ashes,  the  oil  of  joy  for 
mourning,  and  the  garment  of  praise  for  the  spirit  of 
heaviness,"  etc.  (Isaiah  Ixi.  1-3). 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  Church  that  en- 
courages mutual  helpfulness  will  create  mutual  affection 
between  its  members. 

The  early  Christians  "  greeted  one  another  with  an 
holy  kiss."  That  was  the  common  practice ;  the  men 
kissed  the  men  and  the  women  kissed  the  women.     And 
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the  affectionateness  developed  and  cherished  in  the  Class 
Meeting  has  made  Methodists  greet  each  other  with 
hearty,  loving,  sympathetic  hand-shaking.  It  has  created 
a  brotherly  freemasonry  and  made  Methodists  one  all  the 
world  over.  We  cannot  afford -to  allow  this  brotherliness 
to  decline  or  die.  Some  of  us  cannot  understand  the 
benefit  which  the  social  affections  and  sympathies  culti- 
vated in  the  Class  Meeting  bring  to  others.  We  have 
good  homes,  many  friendships,  and  it  may  be  the  refine- 
ments of  intellectual  life.  Every  day  the  manna  of  God 
is  lying  about  our  feet,  and  the  sunshine  of  heaven  rest- 
ing on  our  heads.  But  thousands  of  our  people  have 
not  these  helps  and  sympathies.  They  have  to  battle 
alone  in  the  midst  of  sin  and  care  and  sorrow,  and  to 
them  the  warmth  of  affection  and  depth  of  sympathy 
they  find  in  the  Class  Meeting  are  the  choicest  blessings 
of  their  lives. 

This  mutual  affection  and  helpfulness  is  of  value  in 
another  direction,  viz.  :  It  destroys  caste. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  these  days  for  the  rich  to 
separate  from  the  poor.  Stibiirbanisvi  is  partly  responsible 
for  this  tendency.  But  even  in  the  same  society,  where 
the  rich  do  not  wilfully  stand  aloof  from  the  poor,  they 
are  in  danger  of  being  separated  by  modern  fashions, 
habits  of  thought,  taste,  and  education.  Now  the  genius 
of  Christianity  is  antagonistic  to  the  spirit  of  caste.  It  is 
the  great  leveller,  for  all  believers  have  equal  rights. 
The  great  Duke  of  Wellington,  when  at  the  top  tide  of 
his  popularity,  was  once  partaking  Sacrament  in  a  village 
church.  A  rustic  was  observed  to  be  kneeling  by  the 
Duke's   side,  when  an  officious  warden  asked   him  to 
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Stand  aside  and  wait :  "  No,"  said  the  Duke,  gently 
drawing  the  man  to  his  side  at  the  Lord's  table,  "we 
are  all  equal  here."  This  sentiment  is  recognised  and 
realised  in  the  Methodist  Class  Meeting.  Whatever 
irregularities  there  may  be  in  other  matters,  they  are  all 
overborne  in  the  class-room  by  the  attraction  of  a 
common  love  to  Christ. 

A  barrier  against  Sacerdotalism.  The  practice  of 
confining  the  public  teaching  of  the  Church  to  a  parti- 
cular class  has  done  infinite  harm.  It  has  led  to  the 
confessional  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  to  priestly 
arrogance  and  despotism  in  the  Church  of  England.  A 
mighty  barrier  against  both  these  dangers  is  raised  in  the 
Methodist  Class  Meeting.  There  we  appoint  laymen  as 
leaders  or  under-shepherds,  and  encourage  private 
members  to  teach  and  watch  over  their  fellow-members. 
These  meetings  also  lead  to  the  exercise  and  develop- 
ment of  gifts.  It  is  here  that  the  power  of  simple, 
homely,  ready  speech  on  spiritual  matters  is  acquired, 
and  thus  our  Prayer  Leaders,  Class  Leaders,  Local 
Preachers,  and  Candidates  for  the  Ministry  are  tested 
and  trained.  How  could  we  gain  adequate  knowledge 
of  the  gifts  and  graces  of  the  men  who  are  to  fill  our 
pulpits  and  to  lead  on  the  hosts  of  God,  but  for  the  free 
confidential  interchanges  of  the  Class  Meeting  ? 

Then  it  should  be  remembered  that  fellowship  is  not 
only  Scriptural,  and  helpful  to  life  and  progress,  but  the 
Class  Meeting  satisfies  the  social  tendency  of  human 
nature.  Man  is  essentially  a  social  being.  In  these 
days  we  associate  and  co-operate  in  trade,  in  labour,  in 
politics,  philanthropy,  science,  indeed  in  every  realm  of 
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life.  Now  these  social  instincts  are  all  the  stronger  when 
sanctified  by  the  grace  of  God.  When  a  man  loves 
Christ  he  loves  his  fellows  the  more  ardently,  and  longs 
to  be  in  close  association  and  fellowship  with  them. 
Now  the  Class  Meeting  exactly  meets  this  social  tend- 
ency, and  it  makes  Methodism  to  stand  among  the 
corporations  of  Christendom  as  pre-eminently  the  social 
Church. 

The  Class  Meeting-  furnishes  a  consistent  and 
defensible  test  of  Church  membership,  and  also 
supplies  a  court  of  discipline.  It  is  sometimes  argued 
that  the  only  condition  and  test  of  membership  we  ought 
to  impose  is  the  Lord's  Supper.  But  this  is  a  mistake. 
The  Revs.  T.  Jackson,  W.  Arthur,  and  Dr.  Rigg  have 
shown  that  it  is  not  a  condition  and  test  of  membership, 
but  a  seal  of  membership.  Mr.  Arthur  says  :  "  On  the 
part  of  the  recipient  the  Lord's  Supper  is  the  public  pro- 
fession and  exercise  of  membership  in  the  Body  of 
Christ ;  and  on  the  part  of  the  Church  it  is  the  public 
seal  to  his  membership,  showing  that  the  conditions  have 
been  complied  with."  Every  Church  has  a  right  to 
insist  on  knowing  that  the  recipient  is  endeavouring  to 
keep  these  conditions ;  that  "  he  truly  and  earnestly 
repents  of  sin  ;  is  in  love  with  his  neighbour,  and  intends 
to  lead  a  new  life,  following  the  Commandments  of  God, 
and  walking  in  His  Holy  ways.  Each  branch  of  the 
Christian  Church  settles  this  question,  or  applies  this 
test  to  its  members,  in  its  own  way.  It  must  never  be 
forgotten  in  relation  to  this  controversy  that  each  section 
of  the  Church  of  Christ  has  a  test  of  membership  apart 
from,  or  in  addition  to,  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  that  of 
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these   tests,   there    is   none  more   broad,   tolerant,  and 
sympathetic  than  ours. 

By  making  the  Class  INIeeting  a  condition  or  test  of 
membership,  we  do  not  depreciate  the  Lord's  Supper,  or 
give  it  second  place,  as  some  are  accustomed  to  say. 
We  really  exalt  the  Lord's  Table  by  making  the  approach 
to  it  for  those,  and  those  only,  who  give  evidence  by 
word  and  deed  that  they  are  members  of  the  Body  of 
Christ,  working  together  with  their  fellow -members  for 
the  increase  of  the  whole.  To  consider  the  Lord's  Supper 
as  the  only  condition  of  membership  in  the  Church  is 
to  degrade  it,  by  leaving  in  reality  no  line  of  distinction 
between  the  Church  and  the  world.  But  to  insist  on 
mutual  fellowship  and  oversight  exalts  the  Lord's  Table 
by  accentuating  the  fact  that  the  Church  is  a  definite 
community,  distinct  from  the  world,  a  privileged  corpora- 
tion, fellowship,  brotherhood,  society. 

The  Class  Meeting  also  helps  to  the  maintenance  of 
Church  discipline.  Membership  in  a  class  is  itself  a 
silent  and  powerful  discipline.  Nothing  will  more 
effectually  expose  and  rebuke  hoUowness  and  insincerity 
than  a  living,  glowing,  Methodist  Class  Meeting.  But 
in  addition  to  this,  effective  means  are  necessary  for  the 
reproof  or  removal  of  obstinate  offenders.  A  Church 
with  no  power  of  admitting  or  rejecting  members  would 
be  no  society,  but  only  a  congregation  of  Church  mem- 
bers and  outside  world  mixed  together.  Now  the 
Leader's  Meeting,  composed  of  men  whose  godliness  is 
approved,  men  who  know  and  are  in  touch  with  their 
fellow  -  members  in  the  Church,  constitutes  a  court  of 
discipline,  at  once  impartial,  just,  and  sympathetic.      Mr. 
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Wesley  was  very  careful  in  the  enforcement  of  rules  and 
discipline ;  in  modern  days  we  have  been  lax,  and  have 
suffered  from  it.  Anything  that  can  be  done  in  con- 
nection with  our  Class  Meeting  and  Leader's  Meeting 
to  restore  our  discipline,  and  secure  its  wise  and  careful 
enforcement,  would  bring  great  strength  to  us. 

We  have  sometimes  heard  of  people  who  would 
like  to  be  considered  members  of  our  Church,  but 
who  keep  from  the  Class  Meeting  and  object  to  pas- 
toral oversight  and  discipline.  They  prefer  our  preach- 
ing services  and  our  sanctuaries  to  those  of  other 
Churches,  but  they  object  to  our  knowing  anything 
about  their  spiritual  state.  We  will  credit  these  people 
with  the  highest  and  purest  motives,  and  deeply 
regret  that  many  of  them  are  not  in  closer  associa- 
tion with  us  ;  but  where  such  a  state  of  mind  arises 
from  selfishness  or  pride,  or  from  a  desire  to  have  no 
checks  or  restraints,  then  these  feelings  are  incompatible, 
not  only  with  Church  membership  or  recognition  of  any 
kind,  but  with  Church  life  and  experience.  The  question 
with  us  ought  not  to  be  how  /itt/e  of  comfort,  or  taste,  or 
opinion  can  I  sacrifice,  but  how  7mich  can  I  sacrifice  in 
order  to  minister  to  the  strength  and  completeness  of  the 
Body  of  Christ  ?  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  wor- 
ship of  comfort — physical  and  spiritual — is  the  most 
dangerous  idolatry  of  the  age,  and  ought  to  be  jealously 
guarded  against  both  by  Churches  and  individuals. 

The  Class  Meeting-  system  is  of  inestimable  advan- 
tage to  the  minister.  It  secures  a  pastoral  relationship 
closer  and  more  definite  than  that  of  any  other  Church 
system.      Four  times  a  year  the  minister  may  come  into 
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real  contact  with  his  people.  This  is  a  means  of  grace 
to  himself;  he  not  only  communicates  but  receives  ;  the 
poorest  and  most  illiterate  are  often  made  a  blessing  to 
him.  He  feels  a  growing  interest  in  his  people,  and 
they  have  a  warmer  attachment  to  him  than  can  possibly 
be  begotten  by  the  ablest  pulpit  ministrations.  In 
meeting  the  classes,  he  has  opportunities  for  cultivating 
and  exercising  the  faculty  of  spiritual  discernment,  of 
taking  a  diagnosis  of  his  members.  He  acquires  a 
knowledge  of  men,  of  the  wiles  of  the  devil,  and  of  the 
composition  of  his  congregation  ;  and  all  this  helps  his 
pulpit  work.  The  quarterly  visitation  affords  him  a  grand 
opportunity  of  encouraging  the  leaders.  The  minister 
who  will  visit  the  leader,  write  his  tickets  prior  to  the 
meeting,  inquire  sympathetically  about  the  members, 
will  send  that  leader  out  into  the  next  quarter  with  new 
heart. 

The  Class  Aleeting  supplies  the  element  of  continuity 
broken  by  our  itinerancy.  Our  itinerancy  has  its  disadvan- 
tages as  well  as  its  advantages.  Among  its  disadvantages 
is  the  fact  that  it  breaks  the  pastoral  relation  existing 
between  our  ministers  and  their  people.  But  the  class 
grows  up  around  the  leader  and  not  around  the  minister, 
so  that  when  the  minister  passes  away  the  leader  and 
his  members  remain.  Hence,  though  there  has  been 
this  incessant  change  right  through  the  history  of  our 
Church,  the  Class  Meeting  has  been  a  bond  of  unity  and 
a  perennial  spring  of  life,  it  has  helped  to  make  Method- 
ism the  joyful  mother  of  many  Churches,  ministering 
conscious  blessing  and  salvation  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  INCREASING. 
ITS  EFFICIENCY  AND  ATTRACTIVENESS. 

The  best  Institutions  are  apt  to  degenerate,  and 
therefore  they  should  be  occasionally  overhauled  and 
adapted  to  the  ever-changing  necessities  of  the  times. 
There  are  great  central  principles  which  are  perennial. 
^Vhat  we  have  to  do  is  to  take  these  perennial  principles 
of  Scripture  as  enforced  by  the  experience  of  history  and 
apply  them  to  any  new  conditions  that  may  come  into 
existence. 

Three  persons  are  responsible  for  the  success  of  the 
Class  Meeting,  viz.  the  Leader^  the  Member,  and  also  to 
some  extent  the  Mifiister.  The  following  suggestions 
will  apply  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  each  of  them. 
Realise  more  distinctly  the  principle  of  mutual  help- 
fulness. We  give  special  prominence  to  this  matter 
because  we  believe  it  to  be  essential  both  to  the  profit- 
ableness of  the  Class  Meeting,  and  to  the  maintenance 
of  healthy  vigorous  life  in  the  Church.  The  ideal  to  be 
attained  is  not  only  that  of  heart-cohesion  and  fellow- 
ship, but  reciprocal  helpfulness.  This  principle  is  valid 
always  and  everywhere.  In  what  forms  it  shall  be 
expressed  by  the  members,  or  how  it  shall  be  controlled 
and  guarded  by  the  leader,  is  another  matter,  but  it  must 
be  expressed  in  some  way.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  the 
majority  of  classes  this  idea  is  never  encouraged  ?  The 
leader  gives  out  all  the  hymns,  offers  all  the  prayers,  does 
all  the  speaking  to  each  member  week  by  week,  all  the 
year  round,  and  the  result  of  this  cannot  fail  to  be 
monotony  and    barrenness.     The    members    are  never 
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taught  to  help  each  other,  but  to  look  to  their  leader  for 
all  the  comfort  and  guidance  they  need.  Each  person 
in  the  class  should  be  taught  that  he  has  to  contribute 
to  the  whole,  and  should  be  afforded  specific  oppor- 
tunities of  doing  so.  The  difficulties  and  oppositions  to 
the  religious  life  of  a  working-man  could  often  be  best 
met  and  solved  by  a  brother  working-man  ;  the  cares  and 
heart-breakings  of  some  good  woman  could  often  be 
completely  relieved  by  a  sister  in  the  class  who  has  just 
passed  through  the  crucible  ;  the  tendency  to  worldliness 
or  to  scepticism  felt  by  some  one  in  the  meeting  could 
be  effectually  curbed  and  counteracted  by  some  brother 
who  has  just  triumphed  in  similar  circumstances.  And 
if  the  leader,  instead  of  feeling  himself  bound  to  speak 
to  every  member,  would  occasionally  ask  Mr.  A.  to  reply 
to  Mr.  B.,  and  Mrs.  C.  to  give  counsel  and  sympathy  to 
Mrs.  D.,  what  a  freshness  it  would  create,  and  how  it 
would  stimulate  the  members  to  thought,  prayer,  and 
personal  sympathy  for  each  other !  Absent  members 
might  also  be  placed  under  the  care  of  their  fellow- 
members,  and  a  report  brought  to  class  as  to  the  cause 
of  their  absence,  etc.  Of  course,  this  method  would 
have  to  be  wisely  controlled  and  guarded.  But  our 
leaders  are  men  of  common  sense,  they  know  each  of 
their  members,  and  can  be  trusted  to  steer  the  meeting 
clear  of  rocks  and  whirlpools.  The  dangers  are  less 
than  would  be  supposed,  for  when  godly  people  are  met 
for  religious  converse,  they  are  met  under  the  inspection 
of  Heaven,  and  the  most  unlikely  are  often  led  to  the 
utterance  of  the  grandest  things  of  God.  Whatever  the 
risks  and  dangers,  the  principle  of  mutual  help  and  over- 
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sight  must  be  realised,  or  the  Class  Meeting  will  flag  in 
interest  and  fail  to  accomplish  its  purpose. 

Adopt  a  wise  variety  of  methods  in  conducting 
the  meeting".  By  stereotypmg  the  form  of  the  meeting 
we  have  in  many  instances  petrified  it.  Sanctified  in- 
genuity might  devise  little  varieties  and  freshnesses  that 
would  brighten  it  wonderfully. 

The  Word  of  God  should  have  greater  promi7ience  t'fi 
the  class.  It  should  be  read  and  talked  about  in  a  plain, 
practical  way.  Special  chapters  in  Christian  biography 
or  the  record  of  some  great  revival  might  be  made  the 
subject  of  conversation.  Here  again  discretion  is  needed, 
as  there  is  danger  of  going  too  far  in  this  direction.  We 
wish  that  the  intellectual  aspirations  of  our  young  people 
were  more  fully  met  than  they  are  at  present,  but  we 
must  guard  against  doing  this  at  the  expense  of  religious 
fellowship.  The  Class  Meeting  is  for  e\perience,  for 
"  recounting  "  what  God  has  done  for  the  soul.  Take 
care  that  it  is  not  made  a  debating  class  or  literary 
society  \  be  sure  that  all  subjects  introduced  are  experi- 
mental ;  such  doctrines  as  the  New  Birth,  the  Assurance 
of  Salvation,  the  Person  and  Work  of  the  Spirit,  and 
Entire  Sanctification,  might  often  be  discussed  in  their 
bearings  on  the  experience  of  those  present. 

We  have  often  thought  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
to  cease  asking  "  How  do  you  feel  ?  "  and  ask  "  How 
have  you  been  living  during  the  week  ?  "  "  What  have 
you  done  for  the  Saviour  ?  "  Sunday  School  Teachers, 
Tract  Distributors,  and  other  workers,  might  be  directly 
questioned  as  to  the  Christian  work  they  have  in  hand. 

Be  cheerful.     The  plague  that  most  besets  the  Class 
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Meeting  is  not  hypocrisy,  but  dulness,  formality.  An 
exaggerated  and  unnatural  solemnity  often  prevails. 
Thoughtfulness  and  reverence  we  must  have,  but  these 
have  no  necessary  association  with  whining  tones,  a  sad 
expression,  and  humdrum  exchange  of  cant  phrases. 
We  have  seen  a  group  of  members  conversing  most 
brightly  on  the  way  to  the  meeting,  but  when  they  have 
crossed  the  threshold  and  taken  their  seats  they  assume 
an  aspect  of  grim  seriousness  as  if  they  were  about  to 
undergo  vivisection.  Then  the  voice  is  pitched  in  an 
unnatural  and  melancholy  key,  they  talk  in  tones  of 
dejection,  and  seem  more  like  people  at  a  funeral  than 
a  marriage  feast.  And  when  the  benediction  is  pro- 
nounced they  swing  back  to  heartiness,  homeliness,  and 
vivacity.  We  fear  this  is  a  portraiture  of  what  goes  on 
in  many  classes  from  week  to  week ;  therefore  we  say  to 
leaders  and  members  alike,  Be  Natural !  Be  Natural ! ! 
Be  Natural ! ! !  in  words  and  tones  and  everything  Be 
Yourself!  It  is  necessary  in  order  to  do  this  that  the 
individuality  of  our  member's  should  be  encouraged  to  the 
fullest  extent.  Each  member  of  the  Church  has  his 
own  strongly-marked,  interesting  and  serviceable  indi- 
viduality. Reverence  this,  and  take  care  that  the  meeting 
is  free,  social,  elastic  enough  to  secure  its  free,  full 
play.  Even  extravagances  that  are  the  outcome  of  a 
good  and  honest  heart  are  better  than  decorous  but 
dead  monotony. 

While  you  are  cheerful  be  also  faithful.  Our  people 
admire  plain  talk  when  it  is  given  in  the  right  spirit  and 
at  the  right  time.  Daniel  Quorm  was  made  to  say, 
"  A  leader  ought  to  be  a  kind  o'  doctor  that  can  give  to 
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each  one  the  prescription  he  needs ;  that  can  deal  out 
the  Lord's  medicines  and  make  up  a  strengthenin'  plaster 
for  them  as  is  weak  in  the  back  and  can't  stand  very 
well,  and  can  clap  on  a  stiff  blister  to  them  as  have 
caught  the  fever  o'  worldliness,  and  can  make  a  pill  for 
sluggish  livers  which  is  the  commonest  kind  o'  ailin'." 
Fidelity  in  leaders  was  never  more  needed  than  now. 
Self-denial,  thrift,  unbending  honesty  in  buying  and 
selling,  worldliness,  the  government  of  the  tongue,  the 
control  of  the  temper,  all  these  are  fitting  topics  for  the 
Class  Meeting,  and  if  they  were  oftener  introduced  there 
would  be  less  mysticism  and  other  worldliness  in  our 
talk  and  more  reality  and  practicalness. 

Hoiv  to  deal  with  ?to?i-speaki?ig  members.  This  is  a 
great  and  growing  difficulty  with  us.  The  course  to  be 
taken  by  the  leader  will  of  course  depend  on  the  reasons 
given  by  his  members  for  silence.  In  a  Meeting 
expressly  for  the  communion  of  mind  with  mind,  and  the 
comparison  of  life  with  life,  somebody  must  of  course  be 
responsible  for  speech.  But  let  us  not  undervalue  the 
golden  virtue  of  silence.  //  is  not  necessary  for  the  leader 
to  speak  to  all  the  members  every  week  ;  neither  is  it  neces- 
sary for  all  the  members  to  speak  every  week.  The  Class 
should  be  a  family  circle,  where  no  pressure  is  put  on 
anybody,  but  where  the  father  or  host  keeps  the  conver- 
sation alive.  If  the  family  circle  is  kept  warm,  then  at 
some  time  or  other  all  will  be  tempted  to  join  in  the 
conversation,  and  contribute  some  enjoyment  to  the 
common  fund.  But  is  it  not  necessary  at  times  to  bring 
some  pressure  on  these  non-speaking  members  ?  Well,  it 
may  be  in  some  cases,  but  it  must  be  done  very  rarely 
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and  gently.  Dr.  Gregory  says  :  "  Reticence  as  to  spirit- 
ual experience  has  become  a  fashion  and  an  epidemic." 
When  this  is  the  case,  or  where  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
speaking  are  imaginary  rather  than  real,  they  should  be 
urged  to  overcome  them.  It  is  often  said,  "  I  cannot 
speak  before  others,  the  ordeal  is  too  severe  ! "  Do  not 
reprove  these  people  sharply,  and  never  in  the  presence 
of  other  members.  Do  not  hint  that  their  lack  of  speech 
arises  from  the  shallowness  of  their  experience,  for  it  may 
be  the  opposite.  Show  them  that  they  have  not  to 
speak  in  the  sense  of  "  making  a  speech,"  but  simply  to 
converse  as  if  among  friends  at  their  own  fireside. 

"  But  I  do  not  like  to  talk  about  myself,"  is  another 
statement  we  often  hear.  Then  urge  them  to  talk  of 
Christ,  or  quote  some  Scripture  that  embodies  their  feel- 
ings. If  it  is  a  cross  to  speak  the  praise  of  Christ,  urge 
them  to  take  it  up.  Show  them  that  they  will  not  get 
to  heaven  without  self-denial,  or  if  they  do,  they  will  be 
ashamed  to  meet  those  who  have  gone  from  stake  or 
scaffold. 

There  are  several  minor  suggestions  which,  by  reason 
of  the  exigencies  of  space,  we  must  mention  briefly,  but 
they  are  all  of  great  importance  to  the  efficiency  and 
attractiveness  of  the  Class  Meeting.  Prepare  for  the 
Meeting.  This  applies  to  leaders  and  members  alike. 
Begin  exactly  at  the  time  appointed^  and  close  at  end  of  an 
hour.  Let  the  opening  prayer  be  short.  Do  not  pray  for 
everything  in  general,  but  for  something  in  particular. 
Better  to  ask  a  member  to  pray  as  well  as  yourself,  than 
have  one  long  rambling  prayer.  Make  a  good  use  of  our 
hymns.     Sing  them  frequently  during  the  meeting,  and 
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sing  them  well.  Dulness  cannot  dwell  with  Wesley's 
hymns.  When  the  Lord  puts  a  new  song  into  our 
mouth,  He  likes  to  hear  us  sing  it. 

Have  a  Prayer  Meeting  in  the  class  once  a  month,  ^^^e 
fear  this  practice  is  falling  largely  into  disuse,  and  as  the 
result,  our  gifts  in  prayer  are  not  sufficiently  exercised 
and  developed.  We  used  to  hear  godly  women  pray  in 
the  Prayer  Meetings  of  the  Church,  and  they  prayed  until 
the  fire  was  burning  in  every  heart,  and  we  were  all 
aglow  with  holy  joy.  How  seldom  we  hear  them  now  ! 
Is  it  not  largely  owing  to  the  neglect  of  the  Monthly 
Prayer  Meeting  at  the  class,  where  they  were  encouraged 
and  emboldened  to  plead  with  God  ? 

Take  the  class  to  an  aged  or  sick  member  occasionally. 
This  will  be  a  blessing,  not  only  to  the  sick  one,  but  to 
all  the  members.  It  would  also  increase  the  homeliness 
of  the  meeting  to  get  away  from  the  vestry  and  into  a 
house. 

Receive  tlie  money  every  week  from  all  the  members. 
Leaders  will  see  the  practical  value  of  this  at  once.  The 
penny  a  week  is  never  felt  to  be  a  burden,  but  the 
thirteen  pence  at  the  end  of  the  quarter  is  a  burden  to 
some  people.  When  poor  people  get  behindhand  with 
their  pence,  it  is  often  fatal  to  their  ever  coming  again. 
Ministers  and  leaders  in  all  parts  of  the  country  can 
testify  to  this. 

^^'hile  the  above  suggestions  may  be  necessary  in  some 
cases,  yet  they  are  not  necessary  in  all.  We  thank  God 
for  many  leaders  in  every  part  of  the  country  who  are  an 
ornament  and  a  blessing,  and  the  prosperity  of  whose 
classes  attests  that  their  heart  is  in  the  work.      We  know 
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that  the  ideal  of  perfection  cannot  be  attained  by  all,  for 
leaders  often  have  to  work  under  awkward  conditions 
and  with  faulty  material,  but  we  can  do  our  best,  and 
God  will  honour  the  effort. 

Make  the  Class  Meeting  an  aggressive  agency. 
It  was  intended  not  only  to  consolidate  the  Church,  but 
also  as  a  means  of  extension  and  prosperity.  The  history 
and  the  condition  of  entrance  to  the  Class  Meeting  show 
that  this  is  the  case.  It  is  open  to  all  those  who  profess 
"  a  desire  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come,  and  to  be 
saved  from  their  sins."  In  the  days  of  Mr.  Wesley  and 
his  immediate  successors,  convinced  persons  were  taken 
direct  to  the  Class  Meeting,  and  there  instructed  in  the 
way  of  peace.  Sunday  night  prayer  meetings,  penitent 
forms,  and  inquiry  rooms  were  things  unknown.  People 
were  convinced  under  the  powerful  preaching  of  that 
day  ;  were  button-holed  by  these  simple,  earnest  Method- 
ists and  taken  to  class,  and  week  by  week  the  meeting 
was  a  scene  of  conversions.  We  would  not  cease  hold- 
ing Sunday  evening  prayer  meetings,  but  we  would 
restore  the  practice  of  taking  those  persons  in  our  con- 
gregations who  are  "  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven" 
to  class.  Of  course  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  leader 
constantly  to  insist  on  the  necessity  of  sound  conversion. 
It  will  spoil  the  meeting  to  have  the  presence  of  men 
and  women  who  are  not  saved  and  7wt  anxious  to  be  saved. 
The  feelings  that  lead  them  to  come  to  class  will  either 
subside  into  indifference  or  mature  into  conversion.  As 
a  rule  it  will  be  the  latter,  indeed  invariably  so,  when 
the  leader  constantly  sets  forth  the  plan  of  salvation,  and 
urges  them   to    "  lay   hold  on  eternal   life " ;  and  what 
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would  kindle  more  living,  glowing  interest  in  the  Class 
Meeting  than  constant  conversions  ?  Give  the  niembers 
of  each  class  some  specific  ivork  to  do.  In  addition  to 
their  regular  Christian  work,  train  them  up  to  spon- 
taneous service.  Within  the  limits  of  your  own  class 
there  will  be  some  one  they  can  help  and  serve ;  but 
why  not  have  some  group  of  aged  people,  some  family  in 
wretchedness,  some  band  of  ragged  children,  whom,  as  a 
Class  Meeting,  you  try  to  feed,  and  clothe,  and  save  ? 

Study  to  make  the  meeting*  attractive  to  the 
young.  One  of  the  most  pleasing  and  hopeful  signs 
in  Methodism  to-day  is  the  fact  that  such  crowds  of 
children  and  young  people  are  in  association  with  us. 
We  have  many  thousands  meeting  in  our  Junior  Society 
Classes,  for  which  we  are  grateful  to  God ;  but  we  must 
improve  these  classes,  and  we  must  also  urge  our  people 
to  continue  the  old  practice  of  taking  their  children  with 
them  to  the  Adult  Society  Classes.  "We  admit  to  the 
Junior  Class  too  promiscuously,  and  it  is  often  simply  a 
Bible  Class,  like  a  Sunday  School  Class  conducted  on 
the  week  night.  This  scarcely  fulfils  its  original  design. 
We  want  to  have  the  children  of  our  own  people  in 
direct  membership  with  us.  By  virtue  of  their  baptism 
these  young  people  belong  to  the  body  of  Christ. 
Trained  up  in  the  midst  of  godly  influences,  they  are 
the  subjects  of  divine  grace.  In  many  cases  the  posses- 
sion of  this  grace  ends  in  regeneration  by  personal  faith 
in  Christ ;  and  though  they  are  young  they  ought  to  be 
in  membership  with  us  under  conditions  in  which  their 
budding  religious  experience  will  be  cherished  and 
directed.      Leaders  who  could  make  their  classes  bright, 
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warm,  and  attractive  to  the  young,  would  be  an  unspeak- 
able blessing  to  the  old,  and  would  indeed  be  the  very 
salvation  of  Methodism.  This  requires  much  thought, 
tact,  and  power  of  adaptation.  Young  people  are  gener- 
ally best  dealt  with  in  the  lump ;  they  should  not  be 
called  upon  to  speak  too  soon,  except  to  answer  ques- 
tions. They  should  never  be  allowed  to  repeat  hack- 
neyed phrases  which  represent  neither  thought  nor  fact ; 
they  are  lambs,  and  not  sober-sided  sheep,  and  they 
should  be  shown  that  a  light,  happy,  even  frisky  disposi- 
tion is  quite  consistent  with  religion.  Again  we  repeat 
that  the  leader  who  can  make  his  meeting  a  centre  ot 
living  interest  to  young  people,  would  solve  the  whole 
problem  of  how  to  make  the  Class  Meeting  efficient  and 
attractive. 

We  must  bestow  more  care  in  the  seleetion  and 
training"  of  leaders.  It  is  our  firm  conviction  that  the 
supply  of  leaders  is  the  "  crux "  of  the  whole  question 
we  are  discussing ;  it  is  our  greatest  practical  difficulty. 
Many  of  our  people  who  would  make  efficient  leaders 
decline  to  undertake  the  work,  and  it  is  just  here  that 
the  minister  should  bring  his  private  personal  influence 
to  bear.  And  seeing  that  in  appointing  leaders  we  can 
only  make  the  best  of  the  material  that  is  available,  is  it 
not  strange  that  Methodism  has  not  given  more  attention 
to  the  training  of  leaders  ?  We  train  our  local  preachers 
and  Sunday  School  teachers  ;  we  have  classes  and  associ- 
ations for  all  kinds  of  workers,  but  how  rarely  we  hear  of 
a  leaders'  training  class.  When  we  remember  what  a 
large  demand  on  gifts  and  graces  the  position  of  class 
leader  is  constantly  making — that  he  must  be  a  man  of 
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experience,  knowledge  of  Scripture,  discernment,  patience, 
courage,  sympathy,  of  ready  and  pungent  speech ;  is  it 
not  a  wonder  that  we  have  never  seen  the  absolute 
necessity  of  seeking  to  develop  these  gifts  and  graces  in 
some  definite  manner  ?  A  good  plan  would  be,  first, 
to  secure  that  leaders'  meetings  should  be  regularly  held  ; 
second,  to  arrange  that  on  certain  specified  nights  the 
ordinary  business  should  not  be  introduced,  but  the 
whole  hour  set  apart  for  mutual  conversation  on  plans 
and  methods  adopted.  We  have  tried  such  meetings 
and  find  them  a  source  of  inspiration  and  strength,  not 
only  to  the  leaders,  but  through  them  to  the  whole 
Church. 

It  is  also  probable  that  we  have  been  too  much  afraid 
of  appointing  young  men  as  leaders.  When  a  class  has 
become  vacant,  we  have  looked  round  for  a  solid,  staid 
member,  and  out  of  respect  to  age  and  long  standing  we 
have  often  appointed  men  whose  minds  were  crystallised, 
and  in  some  cases  fossilised.  It  would  often  be  better 
to  lay  hands  on  a  young  man  whose  mind  is  supple, 
whose  head  is  all  aglow,  and  who  is  likely  to  carry  some 
spirit,  enterprise,  and  power  of  adaptation  into  the  meet- 
ing. Indeed,  it  would  be  better  to  unite  two  or  three 
weak  classes  than  to  appoint  leaders  whose  success  is 
doubtful.  Some  societies  would  be  stronger  if  their  weak 
classes  were  united  under  one  leadership. 

We  urge  that  everywhere  our  ministers  should  look 
out  for  young  leaders,  counsel  them  privately,  give  them 
a  blank  class-book,  and  send  them  out  to  form  classes 
for  themselves.  This  plan  succeeds  far  better  than 
appointing  a  young  leader  to  a  declining  class,  a  practice 
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which  is  very  common  and  which  generally  ends  in 
failure  and  discouragement  to  everybody.  The  writer 
has  given  blank  class-books  to  trusted  young  men,  and 
has  never  known  a  failure.  These  young  men  have  got 
invitation  cards  printed  after  the  style  of  a  visiting  card : — 


Mr.  will  be  glad  to  see  you  at  his  Class 

Meeting  on    Wednesday  night  at  8  o'clock,   in  No.  2 
Vestry.       The  meeting  consists  of  Christian  conversa- 
tion, Bible  study.  Prayer  and  Song,  and  is  conducted 
for  one  hour. 


In  this  manner  they  have  introduced  themselves  to 
strangers,  to  seriously  disposed  persons  in  the  congrega- 
tion, and  to  young  men  and  women  on  the  point  of 
decision  for  Christ,  have  secured  their  attention,  and 
built  up  delightful  classes.  There  might  be  occasio?ial 
interchanges  of  leaders  volutitarily  arranged  by  themselves. 
When  it  was  asked  in  the  Conference,  What  can  be  done 
to  make  the  Class  Meetings  more  profitable  ?  Mr. 
Wesley's  answer  was — (i)  Improper  leaders  to  be  changed. 

(2)  The  leaders  jnore  freque7itly  to  meet  each  other's  classes. 

(3)  Successful  leaders  to  meet  the  classes  of  unsuccessful 
leaders.  (4)  Appoint  none  as  leaders  but  men  of  sound 
judgment  and  true  devotion.  These  recommendations 
are  impracticable  now.  We  have  no  ministerial  despot- 
ism as  in  Wesley's  day.  We  have  to  take  the  best 
leaders  we  can  get.  Our  Church  economy  and  Christian 
courtesy  alike  demand  that  we  consider  all  leaders  as 
equals.  But  if  such  interchanges  could  be  voluntarily 
arranged  by  leaders  themselves,  it  might  in  some  cases 
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be  advantageous.  A  vigorous  leader  might  quicken  a 
languid  class ;  a  discouraged  leader  visiting  a  hearty 
class  would  do  no  injury  for  once,  but  would  get  immense 
good  to  his  own  soul. 

Talk  the  Class  Meeting  "up  "  in  the  family  circle. 
It  has  been  talked  "  down "  long  enough.  If  our 
children  are  to  become  loyally  attached  to  Methodism, 
we  must  bring  them  up  with  the  idea  that  there  is 
sacredness  in  our  institutions  and  ordinances.  The 
interest  they  take  in  Christ  and  Methodism  will  greatly 
depend  on  home  influence.  This  is  the  centre  of  all 
influences  that  are  good  and  great.  Owing  to  the  neglect 
of  this  many  children  have  left  Methodism,  and  joined 
other  branches  of  the  Christian  Church.  And  our 
ministers  must  always  speak  well  of  the  Class  Meeting, 
and  especially  when  they  are  in  the  homes  of  our  people. 
^Ve  have  often  heard  ministers  refer  to  the  Class  Meeting, 
simply  for  sake  of  telling  some  ludicrous  story.  This 
has  a  disastrous  effect  on  young  people  who  hear  it. 
Wherever  there  is  unfettered  life  in  the  Class  Meeting, 
there  may  be  amusing  incidents,  especially  from  odd, 
impulsive  or  ignorant  people,  but  fellowship  is  too 
sacred  to  be  joked  about.  Our  ministers  have  great 
influence ;  the  Methodist  people  love  them  ;  our  young 
people  look  up  to  them,  and  if  they  desire  these  young 
people  to  be  firmly  and  intelligently  attached  to  our 
Church,  they  must  always  speak  well  of  the  Class  Meet- 
ing. Ministers  and  people  can  do  this  conscientiously^  for 
it  is  still  a  blessed  means  of  grace.  Some  of  the  deepest 
tones  that  piety  utters,  and  some  of  the  sweetest  notes 
of  praise  which  the  Holy  Spirit   inspires,  are  found  in 
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these  free  spiritual  meetings.  And  there  is  no  need  to 
take  alarmist  views  respecting  the  attendance  at  the 
Class  Meeting.  Certainly  there  is  plenty  of  room  for 
improvement,  but  we  have  the  authority  of  aged  ministers 
and  laymen  for  stating  that  the  Class  Meeting  is  as  well 
attended  now,  as  it  was  in  what  are  mistakenly  called 
"the  palmy  days  of  our  forefathers." 

Keep  an  intense  Spiritual  life  in  the  Church.  All 
our  plans  and  methods  will  fail  unless  the  fire  burns 
brightly  and  continuously  on  the  altars  of  Zion.  Method- 
ism may  need  here  and  there  a  little  readjustment 
or  modernisation  of  her  machinery,  but  what  she  most 
needs  is  a  deep,  intense,  widespread  revival.  Legisla- 
tion may  give  us  the  most  approved  arrangements,  but 
it  cannot  secure  religious  prosperity.  We  cannot  live 
upon  our  past  achievements,  nor  will  perfect  organisation 
save  us.  The  Church  is  shaped  by  the  life-force  that  is 
in  it.  If  the  pulpit  is  powerless,  the  Prayer  Meeting 
neglected,  the  fellowship  cold  and  intermittent,  and  the 
truth  wounded  in  the  house  of  its  friends ;  then  the 
source  and  cause  of  languor  is  here.  We  must  covet, 
not  only  a  high  intellectual  level  in  the  pulpit,  but  also 
that  intense  Spiritual  power  which  characterised  early 
Methodist  preaching.  If  upon  all  our  ministers  there 
was  to  come  a  rush  of  power  from  on  high,  then  they 
would  be  lifted  above  all  danger  of  perfunctoriness  :  they 
would  be  filled  with  a  divine  enthusiasm,  or,  in  the 
expressive  language  of  the  New  Testament,  "  with  fire  "  ; 
indeed,  they  would  become  God -intoxicated  men,  and 
wherever  they  moved  they  would  upheave  society  and 
save  it.     This  fire  would  burn  its  way  through  all  the 
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institutions  and  ordinances  of  our  Cliurch,  quickening, 
refining,  strengthening  them  all.  The  first  institution  to 
profit  by  this  gracious  quickening  would  be  the  Class 
Meeting,  for  fellowship  always  follows  revival.  New 
forms  and  methods  would  be  evolved  naturally  and 
spontaneously  by  this  abounding  Spiritual  life ;  our 
disastrous  and  heart-sickening  leakage  would  be  stopped; 
we  would  cease  conforming  to  the  men  outside  the  upper 
room  and  be  more  powerful  in  trying  to  save  them  ; 
Christ  would  "  be  glorified  in  His  saints  and  admired  in 
all  them  that  believe"  (2  Thess.  i.  10),  and  our  Methodism 
would  become  the  realisation  and  embodiment  of  spiritual 
beauty  and  perfection.  Let  us  then  have  strong  con- 
fidence in  God,  and  make  our  cry  unto  Him.  Up  above 
there  is  a  throne  that  is  never  vacant  ;  our  King  sits  in 
calm  and  expectant  confidence ;  He  is  "  head  over  all 
things  to  His  Church  " ;  He  can  give  us  "  men  under- 
standing the  times,  to  know  what  Israel  ought  to  do." 
And  best  of  all.  He  can  baptize  us  with  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  with  fire.  Then  our  difficulties  would  dissolve,  and 
we  would  have  universal  and  triumphant  progress. 


THIRD    ESSAY 

THE    CLASS    MEETING 

OBSOLETE  OR  ESSENTIAL!   WHICH? 
By  the  Rev.  Edward  Smith 


SYNOPSIS   OF   ESSAY. 

I.— CHRISTIAN  FELLOWSHIP— 

1.  Thoughts  about  fellowship. 

2.  List  of  benefits  derived  from  fellowship. 

3.  Formal  meetings  needful  for  this  purpose. 

4.  Methodist  Church  the  only  one  providing  these. 

5.  The  Institution  as  an  expedient  justified  by  results. 

IL— THE  ACTUAL  CLASS  MEETING— 

1.  Below  the  ideal  and  possible. 

2.  Faults  may  be  remedied. 

III.— MEANS  TO  BE  EMPLOYED— 

1.  Attractiveness,  with  a  view  to  efficiency. 

2.  What  constitutes  efficiency. 

3.  Right  Leaders  to  be  obtained. 

4.  Members  to  aid  in  the  work. 

5.  Elements  in  membership. 

6.  Methods  to  be  employed. 

7.  Stray  suggestions. 

8.  Concluding  remarks. 


OBSOLETE  OR  ESSENTIAL  !— WHICH  ? 

AN    ESSAY    ON    THE    METHODIST    CLASS    MEETING 

I. — (i).  Only  by  the  needs  it  supplies  can  the  value  of 
the  Class  Meeting  be  properly  estimated.  The  more 
numerous  and  the  greater  these  needs  and  the  more 
fully  they  are  met,  the  higher  will  be  our  appraisement 
of  this  Institution.  Thus  we  find  ourselves  at  once  in 
presence  of  the  manifold  necessity  for  Christian  fellow- 
ship. Both  the  letter  and  spirit  of  Scripture  reveal  this 
necessity,  and  so  do  certain  facts  in  ordinary  religious 
life. 

Fellowship  is,  strictly  speaking,  an  exchange  ofhetiefits. 
If  the  advantage  be  all  on  one  side  the  central  idea  of 
the  word  is  lost.  The  instinct  which  impels  to  inter- 
course for  mutual  advantage  is  an  integral  part  of  true 
religion.  Growth  in  culture  does  not  lessen  the  need 
which  it  represents — nor  ought  it,  therefore,  to  blunt 
this  instinct.  Fellowship  with  nature,  with  science,  with 
the  world,  in  its  best  forms,  is  no  fit  substitute  for  fellow- 
ship with  the  people  of  (iod.  Contact  with  Cod  Himself 
is  made  closer  by  contact  with  those  who  love  God. 
The  secret  of  leanness  of  soul  is  often  found  in  the 
scarcity  of  exchanges  between  Christian  and  Christian. 

To  deal  out  exchanges  of  tkoin^kt  is  not  sufficient. 
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Thought  has  its  place — it  would  be  well  if  it  always  kept 
it.  Emotion  has  also  its  place.  Monopoly  by  either  is 
hateful. 

I. — (2).  Some  of  the  benefits  derived  from  these 
exchanges  may  be  mentioned.  Self-knowledge  is  one. 
No  one  will  be  foolish  enough  to  attempt  to  tell  out  all 
his  experiences  and  meditations ;  but,  as  each  soul  is 
made,  even  partially,  an  open  book  to  others,  these 
others  can  the  better  read  themselves.  This  is  a  bless- 
ing indeed.  To  this  may  be  added  the  new  knowledge 
of  the  ways  of  God  which  is  reached  through  the  same 
medium. 

And  every  devout  mind  is  happier  as  it  perceives  the 
happiness  of  other  devout  minds.  FerctWmg  means  re- 
ceiving. Their  sunshine  aids  in  scattering  its  clouds.  This, 
also,  is  an  effect  of  the  wise  disclosure  of  experience. 

The  servants  of  Jesus  require  an  acquaintance  with 
the  good  forces  at  work.  Evil  forces  are  so  very  pre- 
valent. The  composure  of  the  heart  is  broken  up  by 
their  activity — by  the  suspicion  that  Satan  is  getting 
nearly  all  his  own  way.  But  the  company  of  the  good 
gives  relief.  The  heartiness  of  the  loyal  creates  new 
hope  for  the  world. 

It  is  difificult  to  unite  in  proper  proportions,  in  any 
one  life,  the  devotional  and  the  aggressive.  The  passive 
graces  are  prone  to  shoulder  out  the  active,  and  vice 
versa.  But,  by  communing  with  believers  of  a  type 
distinct  from  our  own,  as  each  presents  his  own  aspect 
of  the  beauty  of  holiness  to  the  rest,  we  can  at  once 
supply  our  deficiencies  and  meet  their  necessities. 
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And,  where  sanctified  thought  and  emotion  are  passing 
and  repassing,  there  will  be  helpful  sympathy — such 
sympathy  as  has  been  termed  "  a  golden  glittering  link 
which  binds  us  soul  to  soul."  This  is  inherent  within 
religious  fellowship.  The  mute  or  voiceful  longing  for 
sympathy  is  allied  with  the  powerful  instinct  just  referred 
to.     Here  it  is  healthily  met. 

Lastly,  in  this  rapid  review  of  benefits — as  earthly 
duties  and  cares  have  a  strong  tendency  to  make  unseen 
things  unreal,  whatever  deepens  our  sense  of  the  reality 
of  the  unseen  is  profit  incomparable.  That  is  just  what 
the  communion  of  saints  is  calculated  to  do.  Other 
benefits,  supplying  other  needs,  might  be  descanted 
upon,  did  space  permit. 

I. — (3).  Now,  if  Christian  fellowship  could  be  easily 
and  habitually  glided  into,  it  would  be  all  the  better. 
The  pleasantest  memories  and  richest  seasons  of  many 
of  Christ's  disciples  are  associated  with  informal,  unex- 
pected exchanges  of  experience  and  conviction.  This, 
however,  is  rarely  attainable, — most  men  and  women 
being,  for  reasons  physical,  mental,  or  social,  reserved 
on  the  subject  of  their  religious  life.  The  more  educated 
they  are,  the  more  reserved  they  are  likely  to  be.  They 
require  some  little  forcing,  some  formal  meeting  with 
persons  like-minded.  The  wealthy  and  wise  need  this 
even  more  than  do  the  poor  and  ignorant — for  it  is  so 
much  harder  for  them  to  fall  into  informal  conversation 
on  great  and  vital  subjects.  And  so,  if  the  ideal  of  the 
Proverbs  and  of  the  Acts  is  to  become  actuality — if  the 
rich  in  money,  in  intellect,  in  natural  powers,  are  to  meet 
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with  those  who  in  these  respects  are  poor,  and  each 
class  is  to  better  its  opposite — there  is  surely  room  for 
some  Institution  which  shall  make  this  possible ;  for 
some  formal  union  by  means  of  which  new  converts 
shall  be  conserved,  and  all  converts,  whether  old  or  new, 
stimulated  to  growth  in  grace  ;  by  which  the  weak  shall  be 
so  supported  and  the  variable  so  solidified  in  character 
as  that  the  least  fit  as  well  as  the  fittest  shall  survive  the 
ordeals  of  probation. 

It  is  at  once  evident  that  no  Bible  Class,  however 
well  conducted,  is  competent  to  fulfil  all  the  purposes 
now  in  view ;  and  that  the  sacramental  ordinance  is  not 
of  itself  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the 
case. 

I. — (4).  The  Methodist  Church  is  the  only  one  which 
professes  to  make  attendance  at  a  meeting  held  chiefly 
for  exchanges  of  experience  a  test  of  sincerity  and  M^ 
condition  of  membership.  Other  Churches  have  tried 
to  borrow  the  Institution,  while  keeping  it  apart  from 
any  such  test  and  condition,  but  that  they  have  failed  is 
undeniable.  It  did  not  conform  to  their  model.  The 
absence  of  the  condition  aforesaid  was  fatal, — for  that 
needed  J>ressure  into  formal  fellowship,  which  such  a 
condition  alone  can  fully  supply,  was  lacking. 

I. — (5).  Have  its  past  benefts  to  Methodism  been  so 
valuable  as  to  justify  the  continued  prominence  of  the 
Class  Meeting  in  the  Methodist  system  ?  Many  wit- 
nesses assert  that  they  have ;  this  testimony  is  worth  the 
more    because    all    that   is   claimed   is  that   the  whole 
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arrangement  is  one  of  expediency.  There  is  no  claim 
to  peculiar  Divine  direction  ;  though  it  may  surely  be 
alleged  that  there  is  every  probability  that  some  such 
formal  and  regular  meetings  were  held  in  the  ancient 
Church,  and  that  many  sayings  in  both  Old  and  New 
Testaments  favour  them.  It  was  adopted  by  Mr. 
Wesley  as  an  expedient  only^  and,  as  such,  has  largely 
answered  its  end.  There  is  no  necessity  to  apply  to 
Neander  or  any  other  Church  historian  for  buttresses  for 
the  Class  Meeting.  It  has  met  the  deepest  instincts  of 
multitudes ;  has  increased  their  knowledge,  happiness, 
and  zeal ;  has  enabled  them  to  battle  successfully  with 
severe  temptation.  It  has  quickened  fellowship  with 
God ;  has  aided  sympathy  in  taking  practical  shapes — 
members  of  the  same  class  standing  staunchly  by  each 
other  in  time  of  trouble ;  has  heartened  believers  by 
showing  them  how  much  in  common  others  have  with 
themselves ;  has  prevented  spiritual  declension  in  such 
sort  as  that  numbers  have  testified  with  enthusiasm, 
"  Had  it  not  been  for  this  privilege  I  do  not  think  I 
should  have  continued  in  the  way  of  salvation."  The 
strong  have  obtained  strength  from  the  weak  as  well  as 
the  weak  from  the  strong  ;  the  wise  have  gained  wisdom 
from  the  simple  even  as  the  simple  have  from  the  wise; 
the  young  have  braced  the  aged  equally  as  the  aged 
have  toned  the  young.  Eternal  things  have  been  made 
vivid.  Many  a  lesson  has  been  learned,  many  an  inspir- 
ation caught ;  and  a  collection  of  the  good  things  said  in 
these  meetings  would  be  a  readable  volume  indeed. 
Even  when  the  gatherings  have  often  been  comparatively 
tame,  and  the  exchanges  of  thought  and   feeling  have 
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been  anything  but  lavish,  an  opportunity  has  been  pro- 
vided for  self-searching  and  for  contemplation  of  truth. 
The  testimonies  which  prove  these  statements  are  better 
buttresses  for  this  Institution  than  any  citations  from 
antiquity  could  be.  Only  when,  in  a  future  state,  the 
wonders  of  the  soul  are  disclosed  to  itself  will  those  who 
have  conscientiously  striven  to  make  the  best  of  the 
Class  Meeting  discover  how  varied  and  precious  its 
benefits  have  been. 

II. — (i).  It  may  be  taken  for  granted,  however,  that 
the  level  of  the  actual  average  Class  is  far  below  what  is 
possible.  But,  before  noting  the  reasojis  why  that  is  the 
case,  it  may  be  remarked  that  some  of  our  difficulties 
spring  from  the  title.  Never  was  there  coined  a  more 
unfortunate  term.  It  in  no  way  defines  what  is  meant 
by  this  holy  expedient  of  ours.  It  savours  of  the  school 
and  the  pedagogue — thus  affording  a  handle  to  prejudice 
and  preventing  many  from  joining  our  Church. 

Now  for  some  of  the  reasons  above  alluded  to.  In 
some  societies  care  is  taken  to  keep  certain  classes 
select.  New  members  are  not  desired  unless  they  are, 
socially,  the  equals,  or  nearly  so,  of  those  already  in 
membership.  In  other  societies  the  mere  power  of  talk- 
ing is  prized  above  all  other  gifts.  It  is  not  uncommon, 
too,  to  hear  of  young  people  who,  being  taken  among  old 
members,  have  retailed  as  their  own  the  stock  experiences 
and  expressions  of  these  old  members — thus  becoming 
unnatural  and  missing  much  good  that  they  might  have 
got ;  or  else,  feeling  at  once  that  they  lived  in  a  different 
kind  of  world  from  the  other  speakers,  they  have  been  ill 
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at  ease  and  so  have  profited  but  little.  Money  contri- 
butions, pushed  to  an  extreme,  have  borne  with  some 
hardship  upon  the  poor — especially  where  there  are 
several  members  in  one  family.  As  one  result  of  this 
many  absent  themselves,  first  on  "  ticket-night  "  and  then 
altogether.  Then,  also,  there  has  not  been  sufficient 
variety  to  suit  most  dispositions.  And,  most  grave  of 
all,  although  Christian  membership  among  us  is  so  largely 
contingent  on  the  right  kind  of  leader  and  meeting  being 
provided,  there  has  been  little  regard  for  this.  After  a 
revival,  more,  perhaps,  than  at  any  other  time,  the  con- 
verts have  been  shovelled  hither  and  thither  at  hap- 
hazard, and  leaders  who  have  already  lost  by  carelessness 
or  inaptitude  a  long  list  of  members  are  put  in  a  position 
to  lose  another  such  list.  Though  a  careful  study  of 
schedules  produces  a  profound  impression  as  to  their 
general  inaccuracy,  it  must  be  sorrowfully  admitted  that 
it  is  very  easy  for  persons  to  slip  out  of  the  net  just  be- 
cause the  meshes  in  most  classes  are  not  fine  enough. 

II. — (2).  These  defects  can  be  greatly  remedied.  The 
attempt  ought  to  be  made  boldly  and  wisely.  So 
serviceable  an  institution  ought  not  to  be  condemned  to 
a  lingering  death  because  the  real  has  fallen  perceptibly 
below  the  ideal, — the  actual  below  the  possible,  ^^'e 
have  as  much  right  to  adapt  as  Mr.  Wesley  had  to  adopt. 
If  the  old  style  is  out  of  joint  with  the  new  necessities  it 
must  be  altered  to  fit.  We  cannot  be  fettered  by  the 
traditions  and  customs  of  past  generations  of  Methodists. 
Every  old  method  was  novel  once.  Novelties  do  not 
always  become  nuisances.     An  improvement  so  great  as 
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that  the  system  shall  bear  hardly  on  no  one  is  plainly 
out  of  the  question.  But  the  provision  of  Christian 
fellowship  for  the  million  and  also  for  the  few,  and  this 
in  such  a  fashion  as  that,  as  rarely  as  may  be,  loss  shall 
be  suffered  and  disfranchisement  from  membership 
entailed  through  peculiar  conformation  of  character  or 
peculiar  outer  conditions,  ought  to  be  the  great  aim  of 
Methodism.  Any  alterations  and  additions  will  be  legi- 
timate which  square  with  the  original  ideas  of  the  Class 
Meeting  and  the  present  spiritual  requirements  of  the 
people.  God  will  honour  a  conscientious  endeavour  to 
provide  the  best  housing  and  nourishment  for  each  con- 
verted soul. 

III. — (i).  Before  considering  the  means  of  increasing 
the  attractiveness  and  consequent  efficiency  of  the  Class 
Meeting,  it  may  be  suggested  that  a  new  title  should  be 
given  on  the  authority  of  the  Conference.  This  would 
do  much  to  clear  the  ground. 

Efficiency  is  broader  and  deeper  than  attractiveness 
— though  we  can  scarcely  achieve  the  first  without  the 
second.  What  attracts  some  types  is  highly  repugnant 
to  others.  There  are  some  to  whom  a  heavy  feelingless 
meeting  is  most  grateful.  In  a  class  composed  of  such 
each  face  wore  an  expression  of  unrelieved  seriousness ; 
during  the  singing  of  the  opening  hymns  each  person 
present  stood  up  and  turned  to  the  vestry  wall ;  the 
experiences  were  given  in  a  monotone ;  the  benediction 
came  punctually  at  the  end  of  sixty  minutes,  and  then 
there  was  the  "  Good-night "  and  the  slow-footed  de- 
parture.    There  was  no  class  in  that  large  Society  whose 
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members  were  more  regular  and  liberal.  They  were 
quite  satisfied  with  a  style  which  to  viost  modern 
Christians  would  be  depressing  and  forbidding.  These 
desire  something  more  lively  and  varied. 

So  we  need  not  stand  at  all  in  dread  of  the  word 
"attractive."  No  doubt  it  has  been  associated  with 
much  that  was  flimsy  and  shallow — and  has  been  disliked 
accordingly  by  some  sturdy,  faithful  souls — but  that  is 
its  misfortune,  not  \\.-=,  fault.  To  be  benefited,  men  and 
women  must  be  interested — and  young  people  more  so 
than  adults.  Attractiveness  may  be  brought  into  requisi- 
tion without  there  being  an  undue  dependence  on  what 
is  pleasing  to  sense  and  mind ;  nor  need  it  include  the 
sacrifice  of  spirituality  to  the  desires  of  those  who  have 
itching  ears  or  an  unduly  sensitive  organisation.  The 
necessity  for  what  is  attractive  is  heightened  by  those 
changes  in  religious  life  and  effort  which  bring  other 
Institutions  into  powerful  competition  with  the  Class 
Meeting.  These  facts,  and  also  the  proposal  of  in- 
fluential men  that  members  should  be  seen  occasionally 
by  ministers  or  officials,  and,  after  a  short  chat  on  general 
religious  topics,  and  on  payment  of  certain  Church  dues, 
should  be  exempt  from  any  attendance  at  class,  are 
significant  of  a  growing  call  to  cater  more  fully  and 
variously  for  the  Christian  public. 

III. — (2).  Yet  should  all  this  be  safeguarded  by  a 
steady  pursuit  of  the  great  objects  in  view.  Some 
estimates  of  the  proper  qualities  of  "  a  good  meeting  " 
may  rightly  be  quarrelled  with.  Surface  talk  ;  spasmodic 
emotion  ;  the  ringing  of  the  changes  on  a  few  ideas  ; 
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the  substitution  of  honeyed  singing  and  sentimental 
reading  for  robust  experience,  will  never  suffice — however 
"  attractive "  they  may  be.  By  these  true  efficiency 
would  not  be  reached.  We  should  constantly  remind 
ourselves  of  what  is  meant  by  "  the  edification  of  saints." 
Solid  profit  must  not  be  parted  with  for  the  sake  of  an 
effervescent  liveliness.  There  ought  to  be  head-work  as 
well  as  heart-work,  though  heart-cultivation  does  hold  the 
leading  place — seeing  that  many  have  had  plenty  of 
thinking,  of  a  kind,  and  now  are  longing  for  a  variation 
in  the  way  of  hallowed  feeling.  They  will  be  thankful 
for  the  stirring  up  of  their  religious  desires  and  sympa- 
thies. Yet,  unless  the  statement  and  reception  of  per- 
sonal experience  makes  the  religion  of  speakers  and 
hearers  more  practical,  unless  it  leads  to  more  private 
prayer.  Biblical  study.  Christlike  deeds,  there  is  not  only 
absolute  non- efficiency,  but  something  worse;  for  as 
Bishop  Butler  pointed  out  long  ago,  when  good  senti- 
ments are  excited  which  do  not  impel  into  good  practice 
the  effect  upon  the  soul  is  most  disastrous  in  many  ways. 
These  objects  once  defined  and  kept  before  us,  we  shall 
not  stand  in  fear  of  attractive  methods ;  they  will  be 
made  subservient  to  efficiency. 

III. — (3).  Much  depends  on  the  leaders  selected. 
Their  personal  influence  is  always  a  main  factor  with 
class-goers.  In  some  places  there  is  very  little  material 
from  which  to  choose ;  in  others  there  is  wider  scope 
for  choice ;  in  almost  all  there  are  persons  who  by  con- 
stitution and  education  are  divinely  destined  for  the  work 
— but  who  decline  it.     Perhaps  they  would  consent  to 
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fulfil  their  task  if  assured  that  greater  latitude  of  method 
would  be  allowed,  and  that,  to  some  extent,  they  could 
strike  out  a  line  for  themselves.  Members  who  have 
not  been  greatly  profited,  and  have  even  been  somewhat 
repelled,  will  sometimes  make  good  leaders  if  they  are  at 
liberty  to  follow,  within  proper  limits,  their  own  bent. 
Failing  the  more  competent,  our  Church  is  often  shut  up 
to  inferior  persons.  It  is  useless  writing  as  if  genius  and 
versatility  were  ever  so  plentiful  and  available.  "  Daniel 
Quorm  "  and  "  Uncle  Ben  "  are  imaginary  sketches — 
many  characters  being  made  to  contribute  to  one  portrait. 
Quaintness  and  many-sidedness  among  our  possible  selec- 
tions are  of  the  rarest.  It  is  said  that  good  leaders  are 
born,  not  made,  but  the  classes  cannot  be  left  vacant 
because  the  "  born "  leaders  will  not  do  their  duty. 
"  Made  "  leaders  not  infrequently  turn  out  very  well — 
becoming  more  effective  every  year.  Sanctified  com- 
monplace folk  earn  for  themselves  in  this  office  a  good 
degree,  thereby  shaming  those  who  could  have  had  all 
their  competency  at  much  less  cost  of  self-training,  and 
with  a  much  briefer  apprenticeship. 

The  great  thing  is  to  make  sure  that  the  ground-work 
of  piety  and  common  sense  is  good.  Intellect  and  power 
to  talk  fluently  will  not  suffice.  Some  of  the  most  patent 
failures  have  occurred  with  leaders  who  thought  deeply, 
read  largely,  spoke  glibly.  Metaphysics  in  a  Class  Meet- 
ing are  quite  out  of  place ;  they  do  not  aid  the  blending 
of  soul  with  soul.  Meetings  overladen  with  thought  are 
apt  to  become  stilted  in  their  style  and  tedious.  Few 
are  refreshed,  most  are  wearied,  and  the  pages  of  the 
class-book   shows   an   ever-dwindling   record   of  names, 
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whereas  simple-hearted  men  and  women  have  succeeded. 
They  have  attached  to  their  class  persons  much  weightier 
in  knowledge  and  character  than  themselves.  Conscious 
that  they  were  lacking  in  general  information  and  natural 
force,  they  shrank  from  the  work  and  took  it  up  after 
much  persuasion.  But  they  have  revealed  familiarity 
with  the  pathos  of  life ;  have  brought  in  the  play  of 
consecrated  feeling ;  have  followed  the  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  setting  aside  or  adopting  plans ;  have 
borne  up  every  name  in  prayer  during  their  seasons  of 
privacy ;  have  so  studied  those  under  their  charge  as  to 
put  the  finger  on  every  pulse ;  and  thus  have  become 
enthusiasts  in  class-leading — the  once  burden  having 
become  a  blessing  and  a  joy. 

Most  successful  leaders,  if  catechised,  will  be  found 
to  have  placed  this  portion  of  their  Christian  work  in 
the  premier  position.  Largely  they  live  for  this,  being 
always  at  their  post — for  they  know  full  well  that,  if  they 
are  irregular,  so  will  be  their  members.  A  person  of 
moderate  gifts  who  is  regular  has  an  advantage  over  the 
more  skilled  if  they  cannot  be  depended  upon.  There, 
also,  is  the  great  reason  why  ministers  and  first-class 
local  preachers  are  so  seldom  successful  as  class-leaders. 
Their  attention  is  divided. 

What  can  be  done  to  add  to  the  efficiency  of  ordinary 
leaders  who  have  little  leisure  for  study  and  preparation  ? 
In  these  days  of  hurry  and  demand  our  Church  ought  to 
provide  materials  ready  made  and  shaped,  and  to  get 
them  into  the  hands  of  those  who  have  the  care  of  souls. 
Interleaved  Bibles  for  daily  jottings,  lists  of  the  best 
books  of  devotion,  may  be  recommended  among  other 
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things.  After  all,  old  thoughts  which  are  made  to  look 
new  by  emphasis  or  illustration  do  most  of  the  good  that 
is  done.  For  mediocre  people  to  strain  after  originality 
is  to  spoil  their  mission  ;  but  it  is  equally  spoiled  if  they 
are  contented  with  weekly  repetition  of  the  same  advice. 
Methodism  has  not  done  her  duty  in  providing  such 
helps  to  leaders  as  shall  enable  them  to  present  old  truth 
in  new  ways. 

Sometimes  leaders  throw  no  soul  into  their  work,  and 
their  classes  drag  along  from  year  to  year.  If  new 
members  are  sent  to  them  they  are  soon  lost,  and  if 
they  are  not  sent  offence  is  given.  What  is  to  be  done  ? 
We  do  not  want  to  hurt  them  by  hinting  that  they  shall 
become  supernumeraries,  and  we  shrink  from  placing 
Christ's  new-born  lambs  where  they  cannot  be  fed.  It 
becomes  our  wisdom  to  constitute  new  classes  out  of 
similar  elements,  at  the  same  day  and  hour  under  better 
leaders.  We  then  go  far  to  prevent  jealousy,  and,  when 
members  drop  from  the  stale,  spiritless  proceedings  of 
one  meeting,  they  are  quietly  picked  up  by  loving 
watchers  and  taken  to  another  meeting.  The  writer 
can  vouch  for  the  past  success  of  this  device.  Incom- 
petent leaders  are  starved  out  through  paucity  of  recruits, 
and  yet  are  so  positioned  that  they  cannot  loudly  com- 
plain. 

Cannot  more  be  made  of  initiation  into  the  office  of 
leadership?  Is  there  no  way  of  giving  those  newly 
appointed  a  sense  of  its  supreme  importance  ?  May  no 
ceremony  be  adopted  which,  in  a  measure,  shall  be 
analogous  to  the  solemn  setting  apart  to  the  ministry  ? 
Would  not  something  of  the  kind  encourage  to  higher 
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ambitions,  to  greater  deftness,  persuasiveness,  and  con- 
centration ?  Is  the  whole  business  to  be  completed 
with  the  putting  of  a  book  into  the  hand  and  a  formal 
nomination  ? 

Ill, — (4).  But  the  most  common  fault  of  the  system 
is  that  too  much  is  left  to  the  leader.  The  members  do 
not  furnish  their  proper  quota  of  enthusiasm  and  effort. 
They  ought  to  take  pride  and  pleasure  in  "  our  "  class, 
looking  upon  it  as  a  little  commonwealth  and  acting  for 
its  advancement.  This  may  be  the  case  without  any 
clannishness  or  unhealthy  rivalry  being  created.  If  the 
congregation  is  large,  and  strange  faces  make  their 
appearance,  a  plain  printed  card  referring  to  the  class 
may  be  used  by  way  of  invitation.  If  the  leader  cannot 
visit,  cannot  bestow  enough  care  on  the  feeble  and 
irregular,  some  of  the  members  may  have  the  work 
delegated  to  them.  Such  an  informal  committee  is 
most  useful ;  and,  in  a  large  class,  some  such  device  is 
all  but  imperative.  If  the  co-operative  principle  prevail, 
leading  will  be  a  lightened  burden ;  and  if  the  leader 
happens  to  be  "  out  of  sorts "  the  members  will  more 
than  make  up  for  it.  Free  the  rank  and  file  from  this 
personal  interest  in  the  class  as  a  class — and  the  whole 
thing  may  easily  degenerate  into  a  mere  mumbling  match. 
If,  however,  stress  be  laid  on  the  "we"  and  the  "our," 
each  one  will  feel  bound  to  add  to  the  good  tone  of  the 
gathering ;  will  be  prompted  to  make  it  a  special  subject 
of  prayer  beforehand,  will  contribute  incident  or  thought 
or  feeling  for  the  common  good. 

We  have  known  leaders  who  have  had  two  classes, 
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the  chances  of  success  being  equal.  One  has  succeeded, 
the  other  has  failed,  and  this  could  only  be  e.xi)lained  by 
the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  more  helpful  nucleus  of 
members  in  one  than  in  the  other. 

To  ensure  this  practical  unity  of  purpose,  a  class  tea 
has  been  found  of  great  value.  It  whips  up  the  laggards, 
draws  the  members  nearer  together,  and  makes  all  more 
anxious  for  personal  and  numerical  growth. 

III. — (5).  Of  what  elements  should  these  fellowship- 
meetings  be  made  up  ?  As  a  wide  principle  it  may  be 
stated  that  there  should  be  as  great  a  mixing  of  ages, 
sexes,  conditions  of  life,  as  is  possible.  The  nearer  we 
get  to  a  church  in  miniature,  the  better.  The  more 
sorts  and  sizes,  the  happier  it  is  for  all.  Frequently, 
though,  no  large  amount  of  such  mixing  is  manageable. 
Juvenile  classes  grow  into  society  classes  for  youths  and 
girls,  and  it  is  not  safe  to  transfer  them  or  to  change 
the  leader,  nor  is  it  feasible  to  introduce  other  elements. 
It  is  the  same  with  those  formed  out  of  Mothers'  Meet- 
ings and  Men's  Bible  Classes.  We  cannot  compel  the 
various  sections  of  society  to  mingle.  There  is  even 
more  caste  among  females  than  among  males.  Still, 
variety  should  always  be  aimed  at  as  adding,  eventually, 
to  the  attractiveness  and  efficiency  of  the  meeting.  The 
bringing  together  of  the  mellowness  of  age  and  the  fire 
of  youth ;  of  the  weaker  with  the  stronger,  the  quieter 
with  the  more  impulsive,  the  sensitive  with  those  who 
need  the  check-rein  ;  of  persons  of  ill  accent  with  those 
of  good  education — if  at  all  realisable  is  highly  desirable. 
This  may  mean   a   large   class,    but  Mr.    Wesley's  rule 
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of  twelve  is  not  workable  to-day.  Doubtless  a  long  roll 
of  names  on  the  same  book  is  not  an  unmingled  good, — 
but  it  would  never  do  to  cripple  our  best  workers  by 
prescribing  limits  of  growth.  To  divide  a  class  may  be 
the  ruin  of  one  of  the  halves. 

III. — (6).  The  method  of  conducting  must  depend 
largely  on  the  constituents  of  the  meeting.  Certain 
principles  may  be  held  as  common  to  all,  while  the  out- 
working of  them  must  be  adapted  to  meet  varying 
requirements. 

In  the  matter  of  time  it  is  never  wise,  however  numer- 
ous and  interesting  the  assemblage,  to  go  far  beyond  the 
hour.  The  last  quarter  of  an  hour,  by  its  tedium,  may 
blemish  all. 

Let  there  be  as  much  informality  as  is  consistent  with 
reverence  and  thoughtfulness.  If  ruts  in  class-life  are 
got  into,  every  year  makes  them  deeper.  Most  of  us  are 
in  peril  of  becoming  the  slaves  of  conventionality,  while 
at  the  same  time  we  are  glad  to  be  lifted  into  a  region 
of  greater  freedom  and  elasticity.  How  often  the  real 
self  is  left  outside  the  class-room  and  the  ordinary  homely 
manners  turn  into  a  stiff  and  artificial  mannerism  !  The 
same  tone ;  the  same  phrases ;  the  same  stale  fervour, 
week  after  week ;  and  so  reproach  is  brought  upon  a 
noble  Institution.  New-comers  obtain  a  false  impres- 
sion, and,  as  they  judge  all  classes  from  one,  are  hence- 
forth persistent  in  their  refusal  to  "go  to  class." 
A^atiiralness  is  never  more  charming  than  in  a  meeting 
for  Christian  communion.  The  majority  hail  with 
delight  the  upspringing  of  a  breezy  spiritual  conversa- 
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tion.  A  question  suddenly  asked  and  promptly  met 
will  go  far  to  retrieve  what  might  otherwise  have  been  a 
dull  time.  Why  be  as  much  afraid  of  a  ripple  of  sub- 
dued laughter  as  children  are  of  the  proverbial  "  black 
man  "  ?  Under  guards,  a  sanctified  use  of  the  faculty  of 
humour,  whether  in  leader  or  members,  adds  to  the 
attractions  of  religious  fellowship  and  sharpens  the  mind 
for  the  reception  of  blessing.  Leaders  ought  to  be  glad 
of  a  sparkle  in  their  members  which  they  themselves  do 
not  possess.  Sober-minded  leaders  should  have  joy  in 
the  Scriptural  exuberance  of  those  placed  within  their 
keeping.  If  the  class  becomes  conversational — with  a 
frank  interchange  of  experience  and  belief ;  if  a  cheerful 
informality  mingles  with  the  decorum  of  the  proceedings 
— that  would  seem  very  near  the  Pauline  idea  of  com- 
munion. "  When  ye  come  together,  each  one  hath 
a  psalm,  hath  a  teaching,  hath  a  revelation,  hath  a 
tongue,  hath  an  interpretation." 

In  every  case  it  is  important  to  get  the  right  key-note 
at  the  start.  Opening  hymn — funereal !  first  prayer — 
sombre !  experience  of  the  earlier  speakers — shadowed 
with  temptation  and  trouble ! — and  all  the  rest  will  be 
likely  to  travel  in  the  same  groove  of  despondency.  To 
begin  brightly  is  a  security  for  after  benefit ;  when  a 
meeting  gets  upon  a  low  key  it  is  difficult  to  recover  it. 

Nor,  in  making  a  class  attractive  and  efficient,  is  it 
imperative  that  there  should  be  but  one  order  and  form. 
Many  variations  of  the  same  pattern  may  be  introduced. 
It  may  be  more  meditative  or  emotional  on  different 
occasions.  The  more  sprightly  and  intelligent  the 
members,   the   more  acceptable  this  change  of  pattern 
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will  be.  Members  may  be  encouraged  to  exercise  their 
ingenuity  so  as  to  increase  the  interest.  Circuit  Con- 
ventions of  leaders  will  furnish  a  field  for  the  comparing 
of  notes.  And,  while  usually  there  are  select  members 
who  can  be  relied  upon  to  lead  off  well,  why  should  the 
same  routine  be  always  followed  ?  Surely  the  leader 
may  skip  from  one  to  another  as  his  judgment  dictates. 
He  need  not  reply  at  length  to  each,  or  his  remarks  may 
be  shortened  or  extended  at  discretion. 

What  place  should  the  Bible  have  in  the  Class  Meet- 
ing ?  It  ought  to  be  the  chief  reference  book.  A  hymn 
which  contains  much  Biblical  sentiment,  or  a  beloved 
and  instructive  author,  may  be  commented  upon  on 
occasion,  but  the  Bible  itself  must  have  the  place  of 
honour.  To  quote  the  exact  words  is  not  always  practi- 
cable— for  many  have  not  a  verbal  memory — but  that 
need  not  militate  against  a  covert  and  overt  citing  of  its 
teachings.  Happy  the  class  which  has  a  leader  who 
knows  when  and  how  to  turn  over  the  leaves  of  the 
Book  on  the  table  !  In  a  smaller  meeting  a  few  verses 
may  be  read  and  expounded  pretty  regularly.  The 
portion  selected  by  the  Bible  and  Prayer  Union  may  be 
used  as  a  basis  for  an  experimental  talk.  In  a  larger 
meeting,  if  all  are  to  take  some  part,  there  is  scarcely 
time  for  this  ;  but  even  then  a  "  Bible-night "  can  be 
arranged,  when  each,  either  in  speech  or  writing,  shall 
bring  a  portion  of  Scripture. 

Prayer  has  a  front  position  in  all  these  gatherings. 
It  is  not  always  wise  to  hold  closely  by  the  monthly 
prayer  meeting  in  a  class.  There  is  the  old  danger  of 
rigidity  of  routine.      But,  if  frequent  facilities  be  afforded 
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for  this  pious  exercise,  some  will  engage  in  prayer  who 
are  too  timid  to  speak  their  experience.  They  find  it 
easier  to  talk  with  God  than  with  each  other.  Most  of 
all,  the  opening  prayer  ought  to  be  short  and  fervent. 
Long  dry  prayers  kill  Class  Meetings.  Brief,  forceful 
petitions  are  a  great  attraction  and  of  much  utility. 

It  is  important  to  have  at  least  one  good  singer  in  a 
class.  If  not  annoying  to  others  meeting  near  at  hand 
at  the  same  time — harmonium  and  violin  are  not  to  be 
despised.  Snatches  of  brisk  melody  form  resting-places 
for  the  mind  and  springs  of  refreshing  for  the  heart. 
Nor  are  we  driven  to  confine  ourselves  to  one  Hymn 
book.  The  Mission  book  or  Sankey's  collection  may 
take  their  place  with  the  larger  book.  Trusted  members 
may  be  requested  to  choose  a  hymn — even  though  they 
do  often  select  the  most  hackneyed  in  words  and  line. 
Nobody  need  object  to  a  repeat  of  the  last  two  lines  or 
of  the  chorus — for  this  does  something  towards  putting 
all  at  their  ease. 

It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  great  ends  of  this 
Institution  are  mainly  secured  by  the  relation  of  personal 
experience.  Every  true  Christian  ought  to  have  a  fund 
of  experience  which  may  be  drawn  upon  either  by  one 
means  or  another.  His  transmission  of  it  may  take 
many  channels.  Past  providences  as  recited  give  point 
to  present  enjoyments  of  religion.  The  story  of  con- 
version may  have  ever-new  details  attached  to  it.  An 
open  meeting  will  sometimes  result  in  the  enunciation  of 
fresh  and  vigorous  ideas.  As  the  stereotyped  is  departed 
from,  some  who,  on  joining,  had  no  intention  of  opening 
their  lips  are  led  out  till  they  are  a  surprise  to  them- 
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selves.  They  tell  forth  thoughts  about  religion  of  whose 
possession  they  were,  previously,  but  half-conscious — 
thoughts  which  braid  beautifully  with  those  of  their 
partners  in  sainthood. 

Nevertheless  there  is  no  rule  which  shuts  us  up 
to  experience.  Dainties,  from  A'Kempis  Rutherford, 
Bogatsky,  and  such  like  books,  as  also  from  current 
religious  publications,  are  most  welcome  in  some  classes  ; 
just  as  selections  of  anecdotes  and  illustrations  from  the 
lives  of  such  saints  as  Miss  Havergal,  and  such  evan- 
gelists as  Thomas  Collins,  and  such  works  as  Sptirgeon 
on  the  Psalms,  are  in  others.  Or  a  box  may  be  so  placed 
that  members  who  are  nervous  or  are  indisposed  to  speak 
(and  who  are  not,  at  times,  so  indisposed  ?)  may  drop 
into  it  pieces  of  paper  containing  portions  of  religious 
poetry,  or  a  prayer,  or  a  text  {inostly  from  the  Psalms,  as 
it  will  be  found).  On  these  the  leader  can  comment  as 
he  or  she  is  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  It  is  a  pleasant 
discovery  when  these  pieces  of  paper  disclose  a  range  of 
reading  and  meditation  greater  than  was  supposed.  The 
very  fact  that  each  is  expected  to  bring  something  to  the 
common  treasury  has  a  tendency  to  extend  that  range 
and  to  develop  the  latent  talent.  Or  some  one  subject 
pertaining  to  the  soul's  life  in  God  may  either  be 
arranged  beforehand  or  quietly  steered  into  during  the 
progress  of  the  meeting.  A  dexterous  leader  or  member 
can  act  as  pilot  without  the  others  knowing  it. 

Or  one  of  last  Sunday's  sermons  may  be  brought  on 
the  carpet,  its  notable  sayings  dwelt  upon  and  its  truths 
appropriated  anew. 

Above  all,  the  actual  winning  of  souls  should  be  kept 
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before  those  present.  The  very  passion  for  soul-winning, 
the  anxiety  for  unsaved  relatives,  neighbours,  and  work- 
mates, will  add  interest  to  the  experience  and  conversation. 
No  doubt  some  of  these  suggestions  are  inapplicable 
to  a  proportion  of  Class  Meetings,  but  procedure  has  to 
be  modified  according  to  the  number  attending  and 
their  general  trend  of  disposition.  To  make  the  standard 
loo  high  is  nearly  as  bad  as  having  it  too  low  ;  but  the 
plans  outlined  here  are  mostly  feasible  enough  to  ordinary 
persons  and  conditions.  As  one  whose  work  has  lain 
extensively  in  this  direction  for  many  years,  I  have 
studiously  refrained  from  talking  theory  and  have  con- 
fined myself  almost  entirely  to  what  I  have  tried  myself 
or  seen  tried  by  others.  There  has  been  steady  avoid- 
ance of  a  "fair  impossible  ideal." 

III. — (7).  A  few  suggestions  which  do  not  fall  under 
any  of  the  foregoing  heads  may  be  added. 

Let  the  Class-room  be  made  as  pleasant  to  the  eye  as 
may  be.  Mottoes  and  cheerful  furniture  have  a  good 
influence  on  the  soul.  They  help  to  awaken  its  power 
of  receptiveness.  Profitable  gatherings  have  been  held 
in  dull  rooms, — but  had  the  rooms  but  been  brighter, 
the  gatherings  would  have  been  more  profitable  still. 

Ventilation  is  an  aid  not  to  be  ignored.  Squire 
Brooke  used  to  say,  "  Open  the  windows  !  the  Holy 
Ghost  can't  work  without  oxygen  !  "  There  was  common 
sense  in  the  saying  in  so  far  as  it  nieant  that  the  Spirit 
is  likely  to  work  where  there  is  fresh  air,  more  powerfully 
than  where  there  is  not.  Bad  ventilation  has  damped 
the  ardour  and  crippled  the   energies  of  multitudes  of 
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believers — though,  too  often,  they  have  put  this  down 
to  the  smallness  of  their  faith  and  the  consequent 
absence  of  the  Spirit. 

Any  trouble  about  the  monetary  part  of  the  system 
may  be  lessened,  even  among  the  very  poor,  by  frank 
statements  about  the  sacredness  of  giving  ;  we  are  too 
disposed  to  treat  money  claims  as  if  they  needed 
apology  rather  than  encouragement.  Tiny  envelopes, 
in  which  the  members  have  enclosed  their  contribution, 
have  relieved  some  shy  proud  natures  of  a  painful 
difficulty.  If  they  could  not  "  pay  for  their  ticket  "  it 
could  not  be  known  except  by  their  trusted  leader. 

III. — (8).  If  these  suggestions  and  others  equally 
practicable  were  followed  out  the  Class  Meeting  would 
renew  its  youth.  Sincere  souls  would  not  be  placed  in 
the  dilemma  in  which  they  sometimes  find  themselves. 
"  Going  to  class  "  is  a  cross  to  them.  For  a  time  they 
go  from  a  sense  of  duty  to  an  unsuitable  class,  and,  in 
many  instances,  attend  less  and  less  regularly — and, 
sooner  or  later,  "cease  to  meet."  Their  conscience 
accuses  them,  and  all  the  more  because  they  feel  they 
are  regarded  with  suspicion  by  those  with  whom  they 
met  and  by  the  minister.  They  fear  they  have  lost 
their  religion,  and,  finally,  do  lose  it — dying  from  the 
top  downwards  rather  than  from  the  root  upwards ; 
whereas  the  original  blame  ought  to  have  been  laid  more 
at  the  door  of  the  meeting  they  attended  than  at  their 
own.  If  Methodist  fellowship  were  at  all  what  it  ought 
to  be,  the  refreshing  of  the  hour  set  apart  for  it  would 
be   anticipated    long    beforehand,   and  at   its  close  the 
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members  would  scarcely  know  how  the  time  had  fled — 
so  great  the  interest  and  pleasure.  Persons  seeking  sal- 
vation would  come  as  they  came  a  hundred  years  ago, 
and,  during  the  meeting,  would  find  what  they  sought. 
There  would  no  longer  be  the  loud  complaint  among 
faithful  Methodists  that  we  cannot  "  keep  their  sons  and 
daughters."  True,  that  some  of  these  can  only  be  kept 
at  too  great  a  cost.  It  would  be  wrong  to  sacrifice  the 
well-being  of  the  many  in  pandering  to  an  aesthetic 
squeamish  minority ;  but  many  more  of  them  might  be 
retained  if  only  our  classes  were  remodelled ;  though, 
after  all,  it  is  easier  to  shape  a  new  class  than  to  reshape 
an  old  one.  Observant  workers  would  be  spared  the 
harrowing  and  humiliating  discovery  that,  twelve  months 
after  successful  mission  services,  a  fearful  percentage  of 
those  who  commenced  meeting  in  class  have  discon- 
tinued attendance,  because  they  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  placed  with  inefficient  leaders  and  rigid  narrow 
members.  Nor  would  it  be  said,  as  it  was  of  one  im- 
portant circuit  not  long  ago,  "  Not  ten  per  cent  of  the 
large  society  are  found  at  the  classes  on  any  one  week, 
and  most  of  those  whose  names  are  on  the  books  are 
honorary  members."  It  is  easy  to  shelve  the  whole 
question  by  saying  that  the  cause  of  bad  attendance  is 
lack  of  spirituality,  and  that,  if  people  are  but  quickened, 
they  will  not  be  found  absent  on  class-night.  No  doubt 
there  is  a  good  deal  in  this  statement,  but  it  is  very  far 
from  covering  the  whole  ground.  Unless  Class  Meet- 
ings are  made  more  attractive — unless  they  take  hi  more 
than  they  do  at  present — they  will  fail  of  their  purpose. 
Methodism   can   afford    some   failures,  but    she    cannot 
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afford  to  fail  here.  As  soon  as  this  Unique  Institution 
of  hers  is  regarded  as  obsolete,  her  mission  approaches 
its  final  stage.  That  would  be  a  boundless  calamity 
both  to  the  Church  and  the  world.  May  the  Spirit  of 
God,  by  whose  wisdom  our  economy  took  its  distinctive- 
ness and  usefulness,  be  Himself  our  Teacher  and  Guide 
in  a  matter  which  so  vitally  affects  the  moral  destinies 
of  humankind  ! 
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INTRODUCTION 

*'  I  ^HE  following  Supplement  makes  no  pretensions  to 
literary  merit ;  its  sole  object  is  to  put  in  outline 
form  a  series  of  suggestions  which  may  prove  useful  to 
some  Class  Leaders  as  germs  for  future  development. 

The  compiler  would  express  his  hearty  thanks  to 
Revs.  J.  Surman  Cooke,  W.  H.  Chamings,  Miss  Dora 
M.  Jones,  and  Messrs.  E.  D.  Dingley,  M.D.,  George 
Lunn,  and  others,  from  whom  he  has  received  many 
valuable  suggestions. 


SUPPLEMENT 
PART  I 

VALUE    TO    THE    CHURCH 

1.  As  a  means  of  Grace  most  helpful  to  the  Chris- 
tian life.  Thousands  of  our  Methodist  people  are 
constantly  testifying  to  the  surpassing  benefits  they 
receive  from  the  Class  Meeting,  and  that  but  for  it  they 
would  not  have  been  able  to  retain  their  hold  on  Christ. 
Such  testimonies  form  in  themselves  the  strongest  possible 
proof  of  the  value  of  the  Class  Meeting  to  the  Church. 

One  reason  why  Class  Meetings  are  so  profitable  is 
that  by  the  Class  Meeting  we  secure  a  weekly  hour  of 
self-examination  and  quiet  waiting  before  God,  which  in 
this  modern  life  of  high  pressure  we  should  probably  not 
secure,  apart  from  it,  once  in  six  months. 

2.  As  an  Enquiry  Room.  The  Class  Meeting  not 
only  is  a  means  of  grace  to  those  who  are  already  in  the 
Kingdom,  but  should  be  also  helpful  to  those  who  are 
seeking  to  enter  it.  Thus  the  earliest  Class  Meeting 
was,  we  are  told,  composed  of  eight  or  ten  persons, 
"who  appeared  to  be  deeply  convinced  of  sin,  and 
earnestly  groaning  for  redemption."  Both  leader  and 
members  should   therefore  seek  to  introduce  to  class 
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"a  succession  of  new  converts."  "If  ever  and  anon 
the  class  were  to  be  gloriously  '  interrupted '  while  some 
penitent  soul  were  seeking  and  finding  the  Saviour,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  corner  for  dulness  or 
formality." 

3.  As  a  help  to  New  Converts.  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  anything  better  adapted  to  meet  the  case  of  new 
converts  than  a  Class  Meeting  conducted  with  tact  and 
discretion  by  an  efficient  leader.  Its  devotional  atmo- 
sphere causes  their  hearts  to  glow  and  expand.  Its  kindly 
associations  are  at  once  a  stimulus  and  a  safeguard.  Its 
experimental  character  teaches  them  the  solution  of  their 
heart-problems,  and  how  to  conquer  their  doubts  and 
temptations. 

4.  As  the  nucleus  of  Church  life.  "  Many  a  flour- 
ishing village  church  in  Great  Britain,  and  hundreds  in 
America  and  in  the  Colonies,  began  with  the  formation 
of  a  class.  No  ecclesiastical  authority  was  waited  for. 
The  Bible  and  Hymn  Book,  with  devout  hearts,  were  all 
that  was  required.  This  would  be  followed  by  a  Sabbath 
School,  and  an  occasional  service  from  the  nearest  local 
preacher  or  minister,  and  in  due  course  the  unit  would 
become  incorporated  into  a  circuit  system.  This  faculty 
of  self-propagation  which  the  Class  Meeting  enables  the 
Church  to  exercise  demands  distinct  and  grateful  recog- 
nition." 

5.  As  the  Church  family  hearth.  The  Class  Meet- 
ing supplies  the  deep  need  of  mankind  for  a  social  service, 
a  service  in  which  homeliness  can  be  happily  combined 
with  reverence  and  devotion.  The  model  Class  Meeting 
thus  becomes  the  Church's  family  hearth,  with  free  play 
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for  its  sympathies.  And  one  of  the  finest  results  in  one 
respect  of  the  existence  of  such  meetings  is,  that  in  no 
town  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  in  scarcely  any  large 
village,  need  a  Methodist  i-emain  seven  days  ivitJwut 
finding  troops  of  friends.  People  who  would  be  lost  in 
the  crowd  of  a  large  church  will  be  recognised  and 
cheered  at  the  more  family-like  Class  Meeting.  In  family 
life  there  are  no  class  distinctions ;  and  the  Class  Meet- 
ing, similarly,  renders  important  service  to  the  Church 
by  assisting  to  rid  it  of  such  hindrances  to  Spiritual  life. 
Here  "  the  rich  and  the  poor  meet  together,"  recognising 
the  fact  that  "  the  Lord  is  the  Maker  of  them  all." 

6.  As  a  Spiritual  Gymnasium.  The  exercises  of  the 
class-room  are  an  invaluable  preparation  for  the  active 
duties  of  Church  life  to  which  in  due  time  its  members 
are  called.  To  this  end  not  only  the  exercises  of  praise 
and  prayer,  but  the  social  interchanges  of  a  loving 
Christian  fellowship,  are  highly  important.  In  class  the 
members  distinctly  go  into  training  for  work  for  God. 
Class  cultivates  the  gift  of  utterance  and  the  habit  of 
witness -bearing.  It  develops  facility  and  freedom  of 
expression  on  topics  of  personal  religion.  We  therefore 
claim  for  it  a  high  value  as  an  educator  and  trainer  of 
our  Church  agents.  It  is  the  Methodist  school  of  Chris- 
tian athletes,  as  well  as  a  school  of  Christian  eloquence. 

7.  As  a  Spiritual  Co-operative  Society.  This  aspect 
of  the  Class  Meeting  is  not  sufficiently  recognised,  too 
much  being  now  expected  from  the  leader.  Each 
member  should  bring  his  contribution  of  experience  or 
Christian  thought,  and  thus  make  weekly  a  commoji  stock, 
from  which  any  member  could  take  what  he  required. 
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A  certain  Class  Leader  is  accustomed  to  present  some  of 
his  more  intelligent  members  with  note-books  endorsed 
"  For  tit-bits  from  hearing,  reading,  experience,  etc.,  for 
the  Class  Meeting." 

Members  should  make  it  a  point  to  come  prepared  by 
previous  prayer.  It  makes  all  the  difference  to  a  Class 
Meeting  whether  the  members  come  as  "  conductors  "  or 
as  "  non-conductors  "  of  Spiritual  influence. 

8.  As  a  Primary  School  of  the  Ministry.  The 
Class  Meeting  is  the  primary  school  of  the  ministry. 
The  vocation  and  aptitude  of  those  who  are  subsequently 
called  to  preach  the  Gospel  are  usually  first  recognised 
there.  Adam  Clarke  said  :  "  Had  it  not  been  for  Class 
Meetings,  under  God,  I  fear  I  should  not  have  become 
a  Christian,  and  I  am  sure  I  should  not  have  become  a 
preacher." 

9.  As  a  Guard  against  Spiritual  insolvency.  A 
business  man  "takes  stock"  periodically,  to  ensure  his 
position,  lest  he  may  have  been  trading  at  a  loss.  And 
so  systematic  self-examination  and  rigorous  scrutiny  of 
our  stock  of  grace  may  enable  us  to  realise  our  true  posi- 
tion before  God.  The  Class  enables  us  to  do  this,  and 
such  honest  "Spiritual  stock-taking"  once  a  week 
renders  backsliding  almost  impossible. 

10.  As  a  Spiritual  thermometer.  No  single  test  of 
a  man's  interest  in  the  object  of  a  meeting  can  be  simpler 
or  more  reliable  than  that  of  attendance.  Ceasing  to  7?ieet, 
as  a  member  of  Parliament,  a  council,  a  board,  or  a 
committee,  would  be  justly  regarded  as  a  true  indication 
of  indifference  to  the  objects  of  such  meetings.  Only 
Spiritually-viinded  members  will  attend  class  with   un- 
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varying  regularity  :  and  thus  the  warmth  of  attachment 
to  Christ  may  be  gauged  and  indicated  by  the  warmth 
of  attachment  manifested  for  this  means  of  grace.  If 
regular  attendance  cannot  be  safely  regarded  as  a  proof 
of  Spiritual  health,  it  is  certainly  a  token  of  it. 

11.  As  a  preservative  of  sound  doctrine.  Nothing 
will  avail  to  preserve  the  soundness  of  doctrine  of  a 
Church  if  the  heart  experience  be  not  cultivated.  Life 
preserves  doctrine,  it  is  then  best  to  preserve  life. 
Christian  testimony  fortifies  a  Church  against  the  eticroach- 
vients  of  error ;  and  this  doubtless  accounts  in  a  large 
measure  for  the  remarkable  immunity  from  the  doivnward 
grade  tendency  which  Methodism  enjoys.  Christian 
life  in  full  vigour  is  the  best  guarantee  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  sound  doctrine. 

12.  As  a  Test  continually  operative.  The  weekly 
duty  of  the  leader  is  to  inquire  of  his  members  "  how 
their  souls  prosper."  If  in  any  of  them  Spiritual  life  has 
completely  died  out,  the  fact  will  soon  declare  itself 
Christian  fellowship  will  then  cease  to  be  attractive, 
attendance  will  become  irksome,  and  self-exclusion  from 
Church  membership  will  follow  as  the  natural  result.  It 
is,  of  course,  the  spiritual  declension  which  is  here  to  be 
regretted,  rather  than  this  natural  self-acting  rectification 
of  the  register. 

PART  II 

SUGGESTIONS    FOR    INCREASING    EFFICIENCV 

I.  Essentials  in  a  good  Leader.  '^Spirituality  oj 
mind  and  genuine  sympathy  of  heart  arc  the  first  great 
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requisites  to  make  a  successful  leader,  whilst  tact,  intelli- 
gence, culture,  insight,  patience,  tenderness,  geniahty,  and 
discretion  have  each  their  sphere  in  the  class-room.  The 
7iia7i  is  more  than  the  method.  The  efficiency  of  the 
class  is  vitally  connected  with  the  life  of  the  leader." 

"  I  feel  so  deeply,"  writes  a  very  successful  leader 
(now  nearly  eighty  years  of  age),  "  my  responsibility, 
weakness,  and  ignorance,  that  I  always  go  from  my  knees 
to  the  work." 

2.  Desirable  Endowments.  Leaders  must  have 
enthusiasm.  The  work  of  a  Class  Leader  should  be 
regarded  as  a  distinct  vocation,  and  one  which  requires 
as  careful  a  preparation  as  that  of  a  local  preacher.  The 
Class  Meeting  should  be  the  leader's  "hobby."  He 
must  live  for  it,  and  throw  enthusiasm  into  his  work.  Li 
reading  he  should  wear  /its  class  spectacles,  and  both  in 
this,  and  in  hearing  and  thinking,  he  should  seek  for  and 
save  up  during  the  week  tit-bits  of  Christian  thought  for 
his  class.  An  empty  Class  Leader  will  soon  have  an 
empty  class. 

"  Leaders  should  be  endowed  with  Spiritual  manliness, 
and  have  sufficient  force  and  individuality  of  character 
to  command  respect.  It  is  not  too  much  to  assert  that 
godly  and  cultured  men  and  women — as  Class  Leaders 
— are  to-day  the  great  want  of  the  Church." 

"  Successful  busifiess  men — if  spiritually  minded — are 
likely  to  make  successful  leaders :  they  are  men  who 
have  resolutely  faced  the  difficulties  of  their  environ- 
ments." 

Leaders  must  have  the  courage  to  deal  plainly  with 
members,  and  the  kindness  to  deal  gently. 
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Let  the  leader  inquire  diligently,  pointedly,  and  with 
tender  interest,  in  such  words  as  these  :  "  Have  you  the 
v/itness  of  the  Spirit  ? "  "  Are  you  following  after 
holiness  ?  "  "  Are  you  at  work  in  the  Master's  vine- 
yard ?  "     "  Are  you  witnessing  for  Him  ?  " 

A  wise  leader  will  exhibit  a  genuine  interest  in  the 
state  and  circumstances  of  each  of  his  members.  He 
should  seek  to  open  their  hearts  to  him  by  his  cordiality 
and  cheeriness  both  in  class  and  outside  of  it,  by  his 
interest  in  their  family  and  business  joys  and  sorrows,  and 
by  prompt  visitation  in  times  of  affliction.  The  shameful 
manner  in  which  some  leaders  trifle  7vtth  the  Class 
Meethig  is  a  sad  and  painful  feature  of  our  Church  life. 

3.  Leaders — ppaetieal  hints.  For  a  Class  Meeting 
to  be  efficient  and  attractive  it  is  of  course  necessary  that 
the  leader  himself  should  be  so.  Here  certain  simple 
details  assert  their  importance.  He  should  make  a 
point  {a)  to  have,  if  practicable,  some  time  for  prayer 
and  thought  before  going  to  class.  To  go  direct  from 
the  bustle  of  business  to  the  conduct  of  the  class  is,  as 
a  rule,  unfair  to  himself  and  to  the  class,  {b)  To  be 
always  presejit  at  his  class.  A  member  said  to  a  leader 
lately,  "  Sir,  I  was  tempted  to  stay  away  to-night,  but  I 
VnQ\w  yoii  wotild  be  present."  Even  occasional  absences 
of  the  leader  are  seriously  detrimental  to  the  success  of 
the  class,  {c)  To  be  always  in  sufficient  time  to  receive 
and  shake  hands  with  the  members,  {d)  To  be  present, 
in  many  cases,  fifteen  minutes  earlier  than  the  appointed 
hour,  for  an  opportunity  of  conversation  with  any  requir- 
ing special  help  and  direction,  {e)  He  should  also  be 
punctual  in  closing.     An  hour  at  class  means  much  more 
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to  members  who  have  to  walk  long  distances,  and  to  leave 
and  return  to  doinestic  duties. 

4.  How  to  secure  regular  attendance.  The  duty 
of  the  Church  to  secure  the  proper  visitation  of  its  sick 
and  afflicted  members  is  clear  enough,  and  since  our 
system  of  itinerancy  makes  it  nearly  impossible  for 
ministers  to  do  this  efficiently,  the  duty  falls  most 
naturally  upon  the  leaders.  The  leaders  therefore  have, 
practically  (or  should  have),  the  whole  membership  of 
the  Church  at  their  finger  ends,  and  the  "  visitation  of 
absentees,  the  sick,  the  poor,  and  those  who  walk  dis- 
orderly," rightfully  demands  this  attention  and  oversight. 
The  leader  is  the  natural  link  between  those  requiring 
pastoral  visitation  and  the  pastor.  Absence  from  class 
is  not  unfrequently  one  of  the  earliest  signs  of  the  decline 
of  spiritual  life,  and  as  a  seasonable  word  may  often  lead 
to  restoration,  the  visitation  of  absentees  becomes  addi- 
tionally important. 

Large  classes  should  be  divided  into  sections  according 
to  neighbourhood  of  residence,  and  a  zealous  and  reli- 
able member  should  be  made  responsible  for  the  attend- 
ance of  the  other  five  or  six  members  of  his  section. 
This  arrangement  has  been  found  to  work  most  beneficially 
both  with  regard  to  the  visited  ■^VidL  the  visitors ;  more- 
over, it  strengthens  the  sociability  and  sympathy  of  the 
class. 

5.  How  to  prevent  leakage  by  removals.  Over 
20,000  members  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church 
change  circuits  every  year.  The  loss  of  membership  by 
such  removals  is  not  less  than  12,000  per  annum.  In 
other  words,  less  than  one  half  of  those  members  thus 
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removing  from  circuit  to  circuit  ever  find  their  way  into 
other  classes.  The  removal  note  is  not  sufficient.  A 
leader  of  a  large  class  makes  it  a  point  never  to  erase  a 
name  from  his  class-book  till  he  has  got  the  assurance 
that  the  name  has  been  actually  taken  upon  another 
class-book.  Sometimes  this  has  required  the  writing  of 
several  letters  to  the  minister  of  a  distant  circuit,  as  well 
as  letters  to  the  member.  Why  should  not  all  leaders 
realise  this  action  as  their  duty  ?  Surely  the  reward  of 
faithful  pastoral  work  is  a  rich  one  :  "  Wlien  the  Great 
Shepherd  shall  appear  ye  shall  receive  a  crown." 

6.  The  Class  Rooms.  "These  should  be  made 
bright,  warm,  and  comfortable.  Caves  and  dens  of  the 
earth,  catacombs  and  coal-cellars,  have  resounded  with 
the  voice  of  praise,  and  may  do  so  at  any  time  again. 
But  the  Christian  Church  has  escaped  from  its  fetters  : 
it  is  now  privileged,  strong,  and  wealthy,  and  the  most 
important  means  of  grace  connected  with  it  should  not 
have  to  struggle  with  dark,  damp,  ill -furnished  apart- 
ments in  which  to  engage  in  its  various  exercises.  It 
would,  therefore,  be  to  the  strengthening  of  the  Class 
Meeting  if  it  would  emerge  from  underground  vaults 
furnished  on  the  model  of  a  workhouse,  into  bright,  com- 
fortable, tuarm,  and  cheery  rooms.  It  is  now  almost  the 
exception  for  people  to  enjoy  their  class  in  bodily  com- 
fort. '\^'here  there  are  cold  feet  there  can  hardly  be 
warm  hearts ;  and  we  ought  not  to  risk  driving  away  the 
aged,  the  delicate,  the  timid,  the  refined,  by  withholding 
from  them  the  common  comforts  of  the  domestic  circle. 
'The  room  should  be  made  home-like.'" 

7.  Sunshine   all   round.     "Make   the   meeting   as 
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bright  and  sunshiny  as  possible."  Whatever  the  methods 
adopted,  the  meeting  itself  must  be  bright.  The  class 
must  be  unanimous  in  its  determination  to  banish  dul- 
ness  :  sunshine  and  gladness  must  prevail.  Class  is  not 
a  meeting  for  the  promotion  of  melancholy,  and  should 
never  be  a  dull  or  drab-coloured  meeting.  Rev.  Charles 
Garrett  thinks  an  injunction  he  once  noticed  in  a 
hydropathic  establishment,  that  "  Patients  are  requested 
not  to  talk  to  each  other  about  their  ailments,"  would  be 
very  useful  in  many  Class  Meetings.  Singing  should  be 
made  a  specialty  in  the  class.  Let  your  religion  express 
itself  in  smiles.  The  ideal  tone  of  a  Class  Meeting  is 
that  which  Bunyan  describes  when  he  says  of  the  godly 
women  to  whose  talk  he  listened  in  the  streets  of  Bed- 
ford, "They  spake  as  though  joy  did  make  them  speak." 
At  family  reunions  each  member  tries  to  be  the  most 
cheerful,  and  to  exhibit  the  greatest  joy  :  why  should  the 
more  spiritual  reunions  of  Christian  discipleship  be  less 
happy  ?  A  stiff  Class  Meeting  can  never  be  a  successful 
one. 

Leaders  should  insist  upon  members  sitting  dose 
together ;  the  habit  of  taking  the  back  seats  and  sitting  as 
far  from  one  another  as  possible,  while  intended  to  indi- 
cate humility,  is  ruinous  to  the  social  and  friendly  feeling 
so  necessary  in  such  a  meeting.  Members  should  also 
habitually  shake  hands  with  one  another  at  the  close  of 
each  meeting. 

Short  hymns,  bright  quick  tunes,  and  brief  prayers 
should  be  the  "  order  of  the  day."  Such  a  class  is  a 
suitable  successor  to  the  Sabbath  School :  it  answers  the 
question,  How  are  we  to  retain  our  elder  scholars  ? 
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Length.  While,  in  our  opinion,  no  class  should  ex- 
ceed an  hour  in  duration,  some  of  the  smaller  classes 
should  be  limited  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  To  spin 
out  your  address,  or  not  to  stop  when  you  are  done,  is 
to  ruin  a  meeting. 

PART  III 

METHODS    OF    CONDUCTING    THE    CLASS 

There  are  Class  Meetings  and  Class  Meetings,  and 
consequently  there  must  be  a  diversity  of  method  in 
conducting  them.  The  following  are  the  most  usual 
methods  : 

1.  Classes  where  all  speak.  Each  member  being 
called  upon  in  turn  to  give  his  testimony  and  receive 
separate  counsel  from  the  leader.  In  those  classes 
where  both  the  leader  and  the  members  are  exceptionally 
intelligent  and  pious  the  above  method  may  with  ad- 
vantage be  generally  adhered  to. 

2.  Open  fellowship  classes.  Here  the  speaking  is 
voluntary,  such  members  only  speaking  as  choose  to 
do  so. 

Note  i.  To  leave  speaking  perfectly  optional  fre- 
quently results  in  some  of  the  best  members  being  sent 
home  mourning  their  leader's  want  of  sense  and  their 
own  want  of  courage,  and  defeats  the  chief  purpose  of 
the  Class  Meeting. 

Note  2.  It  is  a  mistake  to  assume  that  in  every  case 
timid  and  shy  persons  object  to  be  asked  to  speak. 
Volunteering  testimony,  to  such,  wears  an  air  of  assur- 
ance :  being  asked,  they  are  enabled  to  say  their  say 
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without  feeling  that  they  have  been  too  forward  or 
obtrusive. 

Note  3.  To  make  the  class  comfortable  to  the  timid 
it  might  be  understood  that  any  one  not  feeling  free  to 
speak  at  the  time  should  be  at  full  liberty  to  be  silent, 
and  even  those  who  ordinarily  feel  it  a  pleasure  and  a 
privilege  to  speak  should  be  free  to  say,  "  Allow  me  to  be 
silent  to-night." 

Note  4.  The  leaders  of  open  fellowship  classes  would 
do  well  to  encourage  their  members  to  write  to  them. 
Some  timid  members  will  write  freely  who  cannot  speak 
freely. 

3.  Classes  for  Ppayer  and  Praise,  with  Address 
from  Leader,  and  Conversation  on  the  "  Topic  "  of 
his  Address.  Here  no  one  is  necessarily  conipelled  to 
speak,  but  testimony  may  be  given,  especially  praise. 
This  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  leader  might  easily  be 
developed  into  an  experience  meeting. 

4.  A  Bible  Reading"  on  distinctly  spiritual  or 
practical  experience.  Many  of  our  thoughtful  non- 
members  who  would  shrink  from  a  weekly  statement  of 
their  feelings  would  gladly  respond  to  an  invitation  to 
join  such  a  class. 

5.  Suggested  variations.  A  successful  leader  of  a 
large  class  has  found  the  following  a  good  plan.  After 
a  Bible  reading  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  and 
relating  his  own  experience,  he  names  five  or  six  mem- 
bers, and  asks  them  to  give  their  experience  straight  off. 
The  leader  then  replies  on  any  point  needing  reply.  He 
then  repeats  the  process,  and  after  again  replying,  the 
class  is    thrown    open    with    such  a    remark    as   "  Let 
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those  who  have  most  reason  to  feel  thankful  speak 
next." 

Another  plan,  when  the  attendance  is  large,  is  to  ask 
the  members  to  speak  one  by  one,  the  leader  taking 
notes,  but  giving  no  reply  till  the  end,  when  the  various 
points  raised  are  replied  to.  It  is  better  so  to  vary  the 
class  that  the  members  may  never  know  what  will  come 
next.  All  long-winded  brethren  or  sisters  should  be  cor- 
rected of  their  besetment  at  almost  any  price.  A  good- 
tempered  remark  as  to  their  engrossing  time  that  ought 
to  be  appropriated  to  a  good  half-dozen  members  will 
sometimes  effect  the  purpose.  Bores  should  be  checked 
everywhere,  but  especially  in  Class  Meetings. 

Class  essentially  an  Experience  Meeting-.  "  Ex- 
perience," says  Dr.  Gregory,  "is  the  life-blood  of  the 
Church,  and  its  unchecked  circulation  is  essential  to 
vigour  and  effectiveness."  A  Class  Meeting  which  is 
only  an  experience  meeting  is  no  doubt  incomplete,  but 
a  class  from  which  the  relation  of  experience  is  excluded 
is  still  more  so  :  it  must,  indeed,  never  lose  its  distinctive 
character  as  an  experience  meeting. 

The  Bible  in  the  Class.  It  may  l)e  fairly  questioned 
whether  any  one  is  justified  in  holding  a  religious  meet- 
ing, even  a  Class  Meeting,  without  reading  the  Bible. 
AVhen  we  pray  we  speak  to  God.  When  we  read  the 
Bible  God  speaks  to  us.  There  should  be  a  Bible  and 
Prayer  Union  amongst  members,  and  thus  leaders  and 
members  may  daily  have  their  attention  directed  to  the 
same  portion  of  Scripture.^     Bible  study  is  calculated  to 

^  "Lighted  Footsteps."  The  Young  People's  Bible  and  Prayer 
Union;   Hon.  Secretaries:  Rev.  T.  B.   Stephenson,   LL.D.,  Rev.  W. 
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add  to  the  stability  of  converts.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
overrate  its  importance.  As  a  Church  we  are  not  emi- 
nent for  our  knowledge  of  the  Bible.  It  would  be  of 
immense  advantage  if  Methodists  could  be  trained  to 
bring  their  own  Bibles  to  class,  so  as  to  mark  and  make 
notes  in  them.  Our  people  sorely  need  instruction,  and 
they  must  find  it  largely  at  the  class.  We  are  "  to  grow 
in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord ; "  and  surely  He  reveals 
Himself  chiefly  in  His  word.  The  class  may  with 
great  profit  study  the  Scriptures  devotionally.  "An 
ounce  of  '  it  is  written,' "  remarks  Mr.  Spurgeon,  "  is 
worth  a  ton  of  'I  have  felt.'"  "Christians  must  be 
taught  that  emotions  are  deceptive  and  changeful,  that 
frequently  they  are  but  the  effervescence  of  pure  animal 
spirits,  or  the  thrills  of  nervous  excitement." 

It  is  also  well  for  the  members  to  have  a  Bible  in 
their  hands  during  the  Class  Meeting  and  to  read  round 
verse  by  verse.  This  is  very  helpful  to  timid  non- 
speaking  members.  Hearing  one's  own  voice  helps  us 
to  fight  against  stiffness,  which  is  a  fatal  enemy  to  the 
class. 

Members  to  be  workers.  They  should  look  out  at 
chapel  services  for  those  who  seem  to  have  been  im- 
pressed, and  invite  them  to  class.  Each  class  might 
thus  be  made  a  recruiting  band ;  each  member  being 

Darlow  Sarjeant.  London  :  W.  M.  S.  S.  Union,  2  Ludgate  Circus 
Buildings.      Monthly,  One  Farthing. 

"  Upper  and  Nether  Springs."  Monthly  (Annual  Subscription, 
including  Card  of  Membership,  is.  yd.)  Magazine  of  the  Methodist 
Bible  and  Prayer  Union.  Address  :  The  Secretaries,  Children's  Home, 
Bonner  Road,  London,  E. 

"  Out  and  Out.  "  A  Monthly  Magazine  with  Bible  Readings  for 
each  day.      id. 
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expected  to  work  for  its  increase  in  numbers  as  well  as 
in  efficiency.  No  class  should  be  content  that  is  not 
growing.  Members  should  be  encouraged  to  feel  that  it 
is  their  class,  in  the  sense  that  they  are  responsible  for 
its  success  as  well  as  its  leader. 

The  whole  class  might,  as  such,  undertake  some  work 
in  which  they  could  feel  a  collective  interest.  Thus,  I 
could  mention  a  class  of  young  women,  the  leader 
which  has  started  a  "  Girls'  Parlour,"  in  which  her  mem- 
bers assist  her  with  the  happiest  results.  Each  class 
would  thus  become  a  Home  Mission  centre. 

Some  large  classes  might  even  undertake  the  mission- 
ing of  a  district,  including  Tract  Distribution,  Cottage 
Meetings,  etc.  Every  member  of  class  should  engage 
in  some  department  of  Christian  service. 

We  know  one  leader  who  frequently  addresses  an 
applicant  for  membership  as  follows  : — 

"  I  don't  believe  Christians  can  grow  in  grace,  unless 
— provided  they  have  the  opportunity — they  undertake 
some  specific  work  for  the  Master.  If  therefore  you 
decline  to  do  this,  will  you  please  seek  out  another  class, 
as  I  would  rather  not  take  the  responsibility  of  being 
your  leader." 

Things  to  be  avoided.  "  Avoid  cast-iron  methods 
and  stereotyped  expressions,  stock  phrases,  and  thread- 
bare sentences.  Too  much  is  made  of  '  doubts  and 
fears,'  as  though  these  were  a  part  of  the  Christian's  legi- 
timate stock-in-trade,  instead  of  being  really  contraband 
goods  to  be  seized  and  destroyed  in  the  King's  Name." 

Less  of  self  and  f>io?-e  of  Christ  would  make  a  won- 
drous change  in  some  of  our  Class  Meetings. 
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Members  should  be  encouraged,  in  speaking  their  ex- 
perience, to  be  as  free  and  conversational  as  possible. 
They  should  be  as  natural  in  class  as  in  daily  life.  In 
speaking  to  the  leader  they  should  try  to  look  at  Jiim^ 
not  at  the  ceiling,  or  at  the  floor — they  should  not  drop 
their  eyes,  or  close  them,  and  they  should  speak  in  a 
natural  tone  of  voice. 

"  It  may  be  a  temptation  to  a  successful  leader  to 
attach  members  to  himself,  or  to  the  particular  Class 
Meeting  he  conducts,  rather  than  to  Christ  and  to  His 
Church.  The  result  is,  that  when  either  leader  or 
members  remove,  the  ground  of  attachment  being  gone, 
the  words  '  Ceased  to  meet '  have  to  be  written  against 
many  names.  But  it  should  be  impressed  upon  the 
minds  of  our  members  that,  whoever  becomes  a  member 
of  a  Methodist  class,  thereby  unites  himself  w'ith  the 
visible  Church  of  Christ,  and  so  assumes  a  sacred  and 
important  relation  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Himself.  It 
follows  that  withdrawal  from  the  class  involves  the 
danger  of  severing  that  union  and  the  abandoning  of 
that  relationship." 

PART   IV 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  VARYING  THE  CONDUCT  OF  THE  CLASS 

Since  a  systematic  weekly  meeting  of  merely  average 
mortals  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  formality  and  mono- 
tonous routine,  it  is  incumbent  upon  leaders  to  avail 
themselves  of  legitimate  helps  to  infuse  freshness  and 
brightness  into  their  meetings. 
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1.  The  month  may  be  divided  in  various  ways, 

thus : — 

ist  week. — Monthly  prayer  meeting,  with  requests  for 
prayers  for  our  unsaved  friends. 

2d  week. — Bible  study  and  testimonies. 

3rd  week. — Strangers'  night,  with  testimonies. 

4th  week. — Bible  study  and  testimonies,  reading  ex- 
tracts from  good  books. 

5  th  week. — Workers'  testimony  night. 

2.  Praise  Meeting-.  This  is  a  very  pleasing  and 
profitable  variety. 

3.  Promise  Meeting.  Occasionally  a  promise  meet- 
ing may  be  held  in  which  each  member  contributes  a 
promise  that  has  been  specially  blessed. 

4.  A  Strangers'  Night,  when  a  suitable  address  by  the 
leader  and  suitable  experiences  by  the  members  are 
given. 

5.  An  occasional  "  At  tiome  "  or  class  tea  meeting 
has  been  found  useful  as  an  opportunity  of  introducing 
prospective  members  to  the  class. 

6.  Occasionally  the  Class  Meeting  should  be  turned 
into  a  brief  Prayer  Meeting,  consisting  of  one-sentence 
prayers.  By  this  means  the  most  timid  can  be  en- 
couraged to  break  the  "  snare  "  of  silence. 

7.  Let  a  topic  connected  with  the  Christian  life  be 
fixed  upon,  and  let  one  introduce  it  by  a  short  Bible 
reading  of  six  or  eight  minutes,  and  let  a  conversation 
follow  with  experience. 

8.  Hymn  Readings.  Another  plan  is  to  take  a  hymn 
and  have  a  reading  upon  it,  taking  it  up  line  by  line. 
It  is  the  weekly  custom  of  the  members  of  a  certain 
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class  to  bring  with  them  a  suitable  text  for  each  line  or 
sentence  in  some  specific  hymn.  Thus  for  the  line 
"Jesus,  lover  of  my  soul,"  the  text,  "Who  loved  me, 
and  gave  himself  for  me,"  would  be  suitable. 

9.  At  certain  times  let  the  leader  give  an  account  of 
the  Lord's  work  in  our  own  and  other  Churches.  This 
was  Wesley's  habit  one  evening  in  every  month.  The 
Christian,  a  weekly  penny  paper  (published  by  Morgan 
and  Scott),  contains  the  best  reports. 

10.  Our  work  for  Christ — each  member  stating  what 
he  or  she  is  doing  for  the  Master. 

11.  In  the  relation  of  experience  a  passage  of  Scrip- 
ture or  a  verse  of  a  hymn  may  be  accepted  as  an  ex- 
ponent. 

1 2.  Take  a  list  of  subjects  suggested  by  the  "  Con- 
tents" of  our  Hymn  Book,  each  member  finding  a  passage 
or  two  of  Scripture  to  be  read  on  the  subject  of  the 
week. 

13.  It  has  been  found  most  profitable  to  occasionally 
ask  the  members  to  mention  some  special  mercy  or 
deliverance  in  their  past  life,  which  they  regard  as  an 
incentive  to  devotion  to  God. 

14.  A  leader  has  found  it  very  profitable,  say  once  or 
twice  a  year,  to  pass  the  following  question  round  the 
class  :  "  If  any  one  asked  you  if  you  are  a  Christian, 
what  would  you  say?"  Our  members  occasionally 
require  to  be  cornered  by  a  question  of  this  kind. 

15.  The  singing  of  an  appropriate  verse  every  now 
and  then  is  a  familiar  and  useful  custom,  which  helps  to 
check  any  tendency  to  monotony,  and  lifts  the  thoughts 
of  the  members  heavenward. 
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PART    V 


TOPICS    FOR    THE    CLASS 


Ppactical  Topics — 

The  frank  discussion  of  the  principles  of  business  hfe. 
The  practical    expression   of  religion   in    household 
management,  and  the  training  of  servants  and  children. 
How  wandering  thoughts  have  been  arrested. 
Light  and  help  in  regard  to  family  prayer. 
Bible  Readings — 

On  the  character  of  one  of  God's  servants,  and  the 
lesson  it  teaches. 
„         Distinctly  spiritual  and  practical  experience. 
„        Discourses  of  our  Lord. 
,,         Prayers  of  St.  Paul. 
„         Bible  prayers  of  need  :  such  as  Peter's,  the 

Leper,  etc. 
,,         Speeches  of  the  Apostles. 
„         Perils  and  privileges  of  the  Christian  life. 
„         Duties  and  delights  of  the  Christian  life. 
,,         Unchristian  tempers. 
,,         Companionships. 
,,         Recreations. 
„         Duty  and  privilege  of  giving  to  the  support 

of  God's  cause. 
,,         Mixed  marriages. 
„         Worldly  friendships. 
,,        Duties  to  masters  and  mistresses. 
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PART    VI 

Class  Finance.  It  is  of  the  first  importance  to  con- 
vince the  members  that  the  payment  of  class  money  is 
not  a  condition  but  a  privilege  of  membership.  Prob- 
ably the  best  way  to  deal  with  the  question  is  not  to  be 
afraid  of  it,  but  to  set  plainly  before  the  members  what 
the  contributions  are  for,  viz.  :  The  support  of  the 
Ministry,  and  the  necessity  there  is  for  all  to  accept 
their  part  in  this  duty.  In  many  cases  reluctance  to 
give  results  from  ignorance  or  misunderstanding  of  the 
case. 

It  is  important  that  the  class  contributions  be  taken 
iveek  by  zveek,  otherwise  arrears  will  accrue  ;  and  such 
arrears  frequently  lead  our  poorer  members  to  absent 
themselves  from  class.  Collect  all  money  before  the 
last  hymn  and  prayer,  making  it  a  part  of  the  religious 
service. 

The  habit  of  systematic  givifig  requires  cultivation, 
and  the  Class  Meeting  is  a  suitable  sphere  for  its 
exercise. 

"  A  penny  a  week,  and  a  shilling  a  quarter "  was 
Wesley's  rule — but  it  is  much  too  strictly  adhered  to  by 
some  who  are  in  comparatively  comfortable  circumstances. 
("A  penny  a  week  in  Wesley's  days  would  be  3d.  now.") 

Why  should  the  id.  a  week  and  is.  a  quarter  practice 
be  stereotyped  ?  Has  not  conversion  in  the  case  of 
thousands  of  our  members  saved  them  }?iany  shillitigs 
per  weeJi'i  Why  then  should  they  give  only  id.  a 
week?     If  our  members  generally  give   2d.  a  week  in 
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their  classes,  the  practice  would  meet  almost  all  circuit 
necessities.  We  know  of  domestic  servants  who  give  2d. 
per  week  and  2  s.  6d.  for  their  tickets,  and  of  other 
members  in  receipt  of  hundreds  of  pounds  a  year  who 
are  giving  only  id.  and  is. 

The  two  collections  made  half-yearly  in  our  classes 
are  a  source  of  anxiety  to  some  leaders.  A  method 
which  several  leaders  adopt  is  to  appoint  a  trusty  mem- 
ber who  collects  one  penny  per  month  from  his  fellow- 
members  for  these  two  collections.  This  method  works 
well  in  large  classes. 
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PART  VII 


BIBLE    READINGS 


The  Bible,  its  design  is  to — 

Enlighten,  Psa.  cxix.  130. 
Make  Wise,  Psa.  cxix.  104. 
Regenerate,  James  i.  18. 
Purify,  I  Peter  i.  22. 
Sanctify,  John  xvii.  17. 
Maintain      Spiritual     Life, 

Luke  iv.  4. 
Build  up.  Acts  XX.  32. 
Instruct,  2  Tim.  iii.  16. 


Rejoicing    the    heart,    Neh. 

viii.   12. 
Produce  faith.  Acts  iv.  4. 
Convert,  Psa.  xix.  7. 
Cleanse,  Psa.  cxix.  9-1 1. 
Quicken,  Psa.  cxix.  93. 
Give  hope,  Gol.  i.  5. 
Saving    the    soul,     Eph.    i. 

13- 


The  Bible  (Word  of  God),  what  it  does  for  us. 


Makes      victorious,      Psalm 

xvii.  4. 
Makes  wise,  Psa.  cxix.  98. 
Gives    knowledge.     Proverbs 

ii.   1-6. 
Saves,  .-^cts  xiii.  26. 
Produces  faith,  Rom.  x.  17. 
Endures,  1  Peter  i.  25. 

The  Bible  compared  to — 

Dew,  Deut.  xxxii.  2. 
Gold,  Psa.  xix.  10. 
Thousands  of  Gold  and  Sil- 
ver, Psa.  cxix.  72. 
Honey,  Psa.  cxix.  103. 
Fine  Gold,  Psa.  cxix.  127. 
Light,  Pro.  vi.  23. 
A  Hammer,  Jer.  xxiii.  29. 

The  Blood  of  Christ,  the  effects 

Redeems,  i  Peter  i.  18. 
Procures   forgiveness,    Eph. 

i.  7. 
Peace,  Col.  i.  20. 
Cleansed,  i  John  i.  7. 
Perfect,  Heb.  xiii.  20. 
Kings  and  Priests,  Rev.  i.  6. 


Heals,  Psa.  cvii.  20. 
Makes  pure,  Psa.  cxi.x.  140. 
Cleanses,  John  xv.  3. 
It  is  successful,  Rom.  i.  16, 

17- 
Searches,  Heb.  iv.  12. 
Helps  to  overcome,   i   John 

ii.  14. 


Light   in  a  dark    place, 

Peter  i.  19. 
Silver,  Psa.  xii.  6. 
All  riches,  Psa.  cxix.  14. 
A  Lamp,  Psa.  cxix.  105. 
Great  spoil,  Psa.  cxix.  162. 
Rain,  Isa.  Iv.  10. 
Seed,  Luke  viii.  11, 


Makes  nigh,  Eph.  ii.  13. 
Justifies,  Rom.  V.  9. 
Washed,  Rev.  i.  5. 
Sanctified,  Heb.  xiii.  12. 
Access,  Heb.  x.  19. 
Overcome,  Rev.  xii.  11. 
White  Robes,  Rev,  vii.  14. 
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Christ,  the  Shepherd, 

Chief,  I  Peter  v.  4. 
Great,  Heb.  xiii.  20. 
Calleth  Sheep,  John  x.  3. 
Leads     or     Guides,     Psalm 

xxiii.  3. 
Cherisheth  tenderly,  Isa.  xl. 

II. 
Good,  John  X.  11. 

Cries  with  which  Jesus  was  met. 

Of  Faith,  Matt.  i.x.  27. 
Danger,  Matt.  xiv.  30. 
Importunity,  Matt.  xx.  31. 
Of  the  Children,  Matt.    xxi. 

IS- 
Want  of  Faith,  Mark  ix.  24. 
Of  Testimony,  John  i.  15. 


Died    for    the    sheep,    Zee. 

xiii.  7. 
Knows  Sheep,  John  x.  14. 
Gathers  Sheep,  John  x.  16. 
Feeds,  Psa.  xxiii.  i,  2. 
Protects,  Jer.  x.xxi.  10. 
Gives  Eternal  Life,  John  x. 

27,  28. 


Fear,  Matt.  xiv.  26. 
Intercession,  Matt.  xv.  23. 
Homage,  Matt.  xxi.  9. 
Of  Hatred,  Matt,  xxvii.  23. 
For   Mercy,    Luke   xviii.    3 

39- 
Of  Rejection,  John  xix.  15. 


Faith,  what  we  gain  by. 

Never  thirst,  John  vi.  35. 
Live,  Rom.  i.  17. 
Courage,  2  Cor.  i%'.  13. 
Joy,  Phil.  i.  25. 
Overcome,  Heb.  xi.  33. 
Resist    the    Devil,    i    Peter 
V.  9. 


Holy  Spirit,  John  vii.  39. 
Stand,  2  Cor.  i.  24. 
Abounding,  2  Cor.  viii.  7. 
Edifying,  i  Tim.  i.  4. 
Good  report,  Heb.  xi.  39. 
Die   in  the  faith,    Heb. 
13- 


Fire — God,  Christ,  the  Spirit,  Word  and  Hell,  compared  to. 

God's  purity,  mighty,  liable  to  destroy,  Deut.   iv.  24  ;  Isa.  x. 
17  ;   Ezck.  i.  27,  viii.  2. 

Christ  purifies,  tries,  comforts,  and  destroys  sin,  Mai.  iii.  2,  3  ; 
Isa.  iv.  4  ;   Matt.  iii.  11. 

Spirit  enlightens,  purifies,  enkindles  love,  and  destroys  sin. 
Acts  ii.  3  ;   Psa.  xxxix.  3  ;  Jer.  5.  14. 

Word,  warms  the  heart,  tries  the  state  of  man,  melts  and 
purifies,  Jer.  xxiii.  29. 

Hell,  Agony,  and  Pain,   Isa.  xxxiii.   14,  Ixvi.  24  ;  Lam.  ii.  3,   4  ; 
Matt.  XXV.  41  ;   Mark  ix.  48. 
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Gifts  of  God. 

Everything,  Jas.  i.  17. 
Son,  John  iii.  16. 
Salvation,  Eph.  ii.  8. 
Rest,  Matt.  xi.  28. 
Wisdom,  Jas.  i.  5. 
Spiritual  life,  2  Peter  i.  3,  4. 
One  heart,  Ezek.  xi.  19. 
Spirit,  Luke  xi.  13. 

Gifts  of  God. 

Food,  Psa.  cxxxvi.  25. 
Breath    and    Spirit,     Isaiali 

xlii.  5. 
Wisdom,  Luke  xxi.  15. 
All  things.  Acts  xvii.  25. 
All  things  to  enjoy,   i  Tim. 

vi.  17. 
Without    repentance,    Rom. 

xi.  29. 

Gifts  of  God  to  Believers. 

Desire    of   the    heart,    Psa. 

xxxvii,  4, 
Sleep,  Psa.  cxxvii.  2. 
Beauty,  etc.,  Isa.  Ixi.  3. 
Mouth  to  speak,  Matt.  x.  19. 
Bread,  John  vi.  27. 
Glory,  John  xvii.  22. 
Differing,  Rom.  xii.  6. 

Gifts  to  Believers. 

Differing,  i  Cor.  xii.  4-1 1. 
Wisdom,  ICph.  i.  17. 
Power  and  Love,  2  Tim.  i.  7. 
Crown  of  life,  Rev.  ii.  10. 
Morning  star,  Rev.  ii.  28. 
Water  of  life,  Rev.  xxi.  6. 
Reward,  Rev.  xxii.  12. 

Holy  Spirit  described  as  the  Spirit  of — 


All  things  in  Christ,   Rom. 

viii.  32. 
Repentance,  Acts  xi.  18. 
Faith,  Phil.  i.  29. 
Sonship,  John  i.  12. 
Grace,  i  Peter  v.  5. 
Strength,  Psa.  Ixviii.  35. 
Eternal  life,  Rom.  vi.  23. 

Satisfaction,  Psahn  cxlv.  15, 

16. 
Sun    to    lighten,    Jer.    xxxi. 

25- 
Living  Bread,  John  vi.  51. 
Victory,  i  Cor.  xv.  57. 
More  grace,  James  iv.  6. 
Unspeakable,     2     Cor.     ix. 

15- 

Glory,  Psa.  Ixxxiv.  11. 
Grace,  Pro.  iii.  34. 
Heart  to  know,  Jer.  xxiv.  7. 
Water,  John  iv.  14. 
Eternal  life,  John  xvii.  2. 
Holy  Ghost,  Acts  v.  32. 
Increase,  i  Cor.  iii.  7. 


Earnest,  2  Cor.  v.  5. 
According,  Eph.  iv.  7,  8. 
Tree  of  life.  Rev.  ii.  7. 
Hidden  manna.  Rev.  ii.  17. 
White  robe.  Rev.  vi.  n. 
Light,  Rev.  xxii.  5. 


Wisdom,  Ex.  xxviii.  3. 
Understanding,  Isa.  xi.  2. 
Truth,  John  xiv.  17. 
Adoption,  Rom.  viii.  15. 
Sound  mind,  2  Tim.  i.  7. 
Glory,  I  Peter  iv.  14. 
Prophecy,  Rev.  xix.  10. 


Counsel,  knowledge,   Isa.  xi. 

2. 
Grace,  Zech.  xii.  10. 
Christ,  Rom.  viii.  9. 
Power,  love,  and  grace,  Heb. 

X.  29. 
Truth,  I  John  iv.  6. 
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Noah,  Seven  things  God  did  for. 

Warned  him,  Gen.  vi.  13. 
Brought  him  into  the  ark, 

(jen.  vii.    i. 
Shut  him  in  the  ark,   (ien. 

vii.   16. 
Rememberedjhim,  Gen.  viii.  i. 

P.\RT,\KERS  OF,  what  \ve  arc. 

Gospel,  I  Cor.  i\.  23. 

The  Lord's  Body,   i  Cor.   x. 

21. 
Promises,  Eph.  iii.  6. 
Instruction,  f'ol.  i.  12. 
Flesh  and  Blood,  lid),  ii.  14. 
Of  Christ,  Heb.  iii.  14. 
Chastisement,  Heb.  xii.  8. 
Christ's  sufiFering,  i  Peter  iv. 

13- 

Salvation  :  Old  Testament  Figun 

Rock,  Deut.  .xxxii.   15. 
God,  I  Chron.  xvi.  35. 
Voice,  Psa.  cxviii.  15. 
Day  of,  Isa.  xhx.  8. 
Garment,  Lsa.  Ixi.  10. 


Brought  him  out  of  the  ark, 

(jen.   viii.   15-1-8. 
Accepted  his  sacrifice,  Gen. 

viii.  21. 
God  blessed  him,  Gen  ix.  i. 


Glory,   I  Peter  v.  i. 
One  Bread,  i  Cor.  x.   17. 
Sufferings  of  Christ,  2  Cor 

i.  7. 
Grace,  Phil.  i.  7. 
Afflictions,  2  Tim.  i.  8. 
Heavenly  calling,  Heb.  iii.  i. 
Holy  Ghost,  Heb.  vi.  4. 
Holiness,  Heb.  xii.  10. 
Divine  Nature,  2  Pet.  i.  4. 


Tower,  2  Sam.  xxii.  51. 
Cup,  Psa.  cxvi.  13. 
Wells,  Isa.  xii.  3. 
Helmet  of,  Isa.  lix.  17. 
Chariot  of,  Hab.  iii.  8. 


Salvation  :  New  Testament  Figures. 

Horn,  Luke  i.  69. 
Word,  Acts  xiii.  26. 
Gospel,  Eph.  i.  13. 
Hope,  I  Thess.  v.  8. 
Captain,  Heb.  ii.  10. 


Knowledge,  Luke  i.  jj. 
Way,  Acts  xvi.  17. 
Token,  Phil.  i.  28. 
Heirs,  Heb.  i.  14. 
Author  of,  Heb.  v.  9. 


Walk  (The  Christian)  :  he  walks— 

In  newness  of  life,  Rom.  vi.  4. 
By  faith,  2  Cor.  v.  6. 
In  good  works,  Eph.  ii.  10. 
In  love,  Eph.  V.  2. 
In  Christ,  Col.  ii.  6. 
Worthy  of  God,  i  Thess.  ii.  12. 
As  Christ  walked,  i  John  ii.  6. 
After    His   commandments, 
2  John  6. 

See  also  "  Notes  for  Bible  Readings  "  (Morgan  &  Scott),  2/6. 


In  truth,  3  John  4. 
Honestly,  Rom.  xiii.  13. 
In  the  Spirit,  Gal.  v.  16. 
Worthy    of    vocation,    Eph. 

iv.   I, 
Circumspectly,  Eph.  v.  15. 
In  wisdom,  Col.  iv.  5. 
In  the  light,  1  John  i.  7. 
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PART  VIII 


BOOKS    SPECIALLY   SUITABLE    FOR   CLASS    LEADERS 


Methodist  History  and  Doctrine — 

Stevens's  "  History  of  Methodism"   (3  vols.)     10/6.      (Methodist 

Book  Room.) 
"Lives  of  Early  Methodist  Preachers"  (6  vols.)     9/.     (Methodist 

Book  Room. ) 
Pope's  "Theology"  (3  vols.)     31/6.     (Methodist  Book  Room.) 
"  The  Marrow  of  Methodism."      i/.     (Methodist  Book  Room.) 
"  Scripture  Text  Book."     1/6.     (Dublin  Tract  Society.) 

The  Class  Meeting — 

"How  to  Keep  our  Members,"  by  Rev.  J    Bush.     2d.     Coley's 
"  Class  Meeting." 

Christian  Biography — 

Life  of  Wm.  Bramwell. 

Memoir  of  Mrs.  Fletcher,      i/.     (Methodist  Book  Room.) 

Mrs.  H.  A.  Rogers.      lod.      (Methodist  Book  Room.) 
,,  W.   Carvosso,  for  60  years  a  model  Class  Leader,      i/. 

(Methodist  Book  Room.) 
T.  CoUins,  by  Rev.  S.  Coley.     3/6.     (Methodist  Book 
Room. ) 
Life  of  Father  Reeves,      i/.     (Methodist  Book  Room.) 
Miss  Havergal's  Books.      (Nisbet. ) 
Bunyan's  "  Grace  Abounding. "     i/.     (Ohphant. ) 

Commentaries — 

Dr.  Maclaren's  "  Epistle  to  the  Colossians. "     7/6.      (Hodder. ) 

Chadwick's  "  St.  Mark."     7/6.      (Hodder.) 

Glover's    "Teacher's    Commentary   on   St.    Mark."      4/6.       (S.S. 

Union,  Old  Bailey. ) 
Leighton's  "  St.  Peter"  (2  vols. )     4/.      ( Religious  Tract  Society. ) 
Wesley's  "  Notes  on  the  New  Testament."     2/.      (Methodist  Book 

Room. ) 
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Devotional — 

Pearse's  "  Thoughts  on  Holiness."     i/.     (Methodist  Bpok  Room.) 

Pearse's  "  Praise."      i/.      (Methodist  Book  Room.) 

Hunt's  "  Letters  on  Entire  Sanctification. "     2/.      (Methodist  Book 

Room. ) 
Rutherford's  Letters.      3/6.      (Oliphant. ) 
Howe's    "Yielding    Ourselves    to    God."       5/, 

Society. ) 
Funcke's  ' '  Self  Will  and  God's  Will." 
Matheson's  "  Moments  on  the  Mount. 
Matheson's  "  My  Aspirations."     i/. 
Spurgeon's  "  Morning  by  Morning." 
Spurgeon's  "  Evening  by  Evening." 
Howe's    "The   Blessedness   of   the 

Tract  Society.  )j 


(Religious    Tract 


2/6.    ( Hodder  &  Stoughton . ) 
'     3/6.     (Nisbet. ) 
(Cassell.) 
3/6.      ( Passmore. ) 
3/6.      (Passmore.) 
Righteous."      5/.       (Religious 


The  Christian  Life — 

Watkinson's     "The    Beginning    of    the     Christian    Life."        i/. 

(Methodist  Book  Room.) 
Cuylers  "  Newly  Enlisted."      1/6.      (Hodder  &  Stoughton.) 
"  Following  Christ."     6d.     (Methodist  Book  Room.) 
Goodwin's  "  Growth  in  Grace." 

Aitkin's  "  Some  Difficulties  of  the  Soul."     1/6.      (Hodder.) 
Sibbes's  "  Bruised  Reed"  and  "  Soul's  Conflict."     (Passmore.) 
Watkinson's  "Mistaken  Signs."     2/6.      (Methodist  Book  Room.) 
Watkinson's    "The   Programme  of   Life."      i/.     (Methodist  Book 

Room.) 
Dale's  "  Laws  of  Christ  for  Common  Life."     6/.     (Hodder.) 
Spurgeon's  "  All  of  Grace. "     i/.      (Passmore.) 
Fletcher's   "  Checks    to   Antinomianism."     4/6.      (Methodist  Book 

Room. ) 


Prayer  and  the  Bible — 

Goodwin's  "  The  Return  of  Prayers." 
Monrad's  "  The  World  of  Prayer."     4/6. 
Davison's    "The    Word    in    the    Heart." 
Room.) 


(T.  &T.  Clark.) 
i/.      (Methodist    Book 


The  Work  of  the  Spirit — 

Arthur's  "  Tongue  of  Fire."     4/6.     (Methodist  Book  Room.) 
Howe's  "  The  Work  of  the  Spirit." 


Miscellaneous — 

"Daniel  Quorm,"  by  Mark  Guy  Pearse. 
Room.) 


1/6.      (Methodist  Book 
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"  Homely  Talks, "  by  Mark  Guy  Pearse.      i/6.      (Methodist  Book 

Room. ) 
"The  Gift   of  God,"    by  Theodore    Monod.       i/6.      (Morgan    & 

Scott. ) 
Champness's  "Broken  Bread."      i/6.      (Methodist  Book  Room.) 
Bone's  "  Living  Springs."      i/.     (jilethodist  Book  Room.) 
Bamford's  "  Father  Fervent."     2/6.     (Methodist  Book  Room.) 
Haslam's  "  From  Death  into  Life."     2/6.     (Morgan  &  Scott.) 
Oosterzee's  "  Year  of  Salvation  "  (2  vols.)      12/.      (T.  &  T.  Clark.) 
Fuller's  "  Meditations"  and  "  Good  Thoughts  for  Bad  Times." 
Spurgeon's  "  John  Ploughman."      1/6.      (Passmore.) 
Olney  Hymns. 

Pipe's  "  Dialogues  on  Sanctification."    i/.     (Methodist  Book  Room. ) 
Wesley's  Sermons  (2  vols.)     7/.     (Methodist  Book  Room.) 


THE    END 


Printi'dhy  R.  &  R.  Clakk,  Eiiiuburgh. 
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